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One Day’s Delay in Turn-over 


Seventy billion dollars worth of commodities are produced 
yearly in the United States, according to figures for 1920. 
Between producer and consumer, this tremendous amount 


turns over many times. Interest on it at six per cent would 
exceed $11,500,000 every day. 


Yet many business houses lose from five to twenty days each 
time they turn their capital. Delayed shipments, delayed 
collections, delays all along the line of production and dis- 
tribution, waste capital as definitely as do stocks standing idle 
on shelves and warehouse floors. 


To eliminate such delays and speed up the country’s business, 
the Irving’s Bill of Lading Department is organized to 
expedite all B/L transactions. It traces over-due shipments, 
notifies consignees and presents “‘arrival’’ drafts daily by mes- 
senger in every part of Manhattan. The Irving shipper gets a 
credit for the amount involved or a progress report is made 
through his local bank the same day. The time saved is saved 
for him, his bank, for the railroads and all American business. 
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ORGANIZED CASH CAPITAL 
1853 ,000 


“—-WHAT PEOPLE THINK WE ARE” 


Character is what we are. Reputation is what people think 
we are because of the character we have exhibited. 


Just as reputation is often the governing factor in extending 
credit in many lines of business 


. Just so does the reputation of a fire insurance company— 
past performances—indicate the dependability of that 
institution, no matter what situation may confront it. 


The reputation of The Home of New York is one of the 
factors that has earned for the company the title of The 
Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance Company in America. 


THE HOME:33ss NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
56 Cedar Street New York 


Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Ex- 
plosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH _..° + REPUTATION SERVICE 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


“A Nation of Fiddling Neros” 


Mr. Ira A. Woolson, consulting engineer of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, in a 
discussion in last month’s Credit Monthly of 
the rising tide of fire loss, says that “ We are a 
nation of fiddling Neros, indifferent to the 
destruction by fire which surrounds us.” 


While this is true of the general public, it is 
not true of the 33,000 credit men who, by the 
very nature of their calling, are keenly alive to 
this national menace. 


Credit men have long been recognized as 
among the most earnest advocates of fire preven- 
tion; for any force which destroys property at 
the rate of $40,000 in every hour of the twenty- 
four, day in and day out, is the natural enemy 
of credit extension. 


The Glens Falls pays on an average of sixty 
claims a day. This stream of disbursements is 
constantly restoring impaired credits in every 
part of the country. 


Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


E. W. West, President H. N. Dickinson, Vice-President 
F. M. Smattey, Secretary R. C. Carter, Treasurer 
J. A. Mavon, F. L. Cowres, H. W. Knicut, Assistant Secretaries 
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Our Message for the New Wear 


By J. H. TREGOE 


THe song of the celestial host at the 

advent of the Man of Galilee rings with 
significance at the threshold of 1922. “On 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

If I should be called upon to name one 
thing above others in the rugged simplicity 
and manliness of Ferdinand Foch, General- 
issimo of the Allied Armies, for which we 
should be thankful, I should say unhesitat- 
ingly his emphatic appeal for peace. 

Some of the lesser lights in the World 
War have not tamed their belligerent spirits, 
and seem to feel the limitation of arma- 
ments to be unwise. To such spirits comes 
with ringing invocation the message of our 
own warrior, Grant, after battles had been 
fought and won, when turmoil should have 
ceased, “ Let us have peace.” 

We must understand that small arma- 
ments do not guarantee peace, nor large 
armaments prevent war. It is the spirit of 
the people which always determines. This 
attitude is what we want to control now, 
leading it in the direction of peaceful pur- 
suits, and to a recognition that co-operation 
among the Nations will work out divine pur- 
poses and will heal the wounds of the 
Nations, where suspicion and inordinate 
ambition will merely cause the sore spots to 
fester and will lead eventually to war. 


The epochal Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments should be hailed with 
delight by all the peoples of the world. We 
of America have the right to be particularly 
proud of the direct and frank diplomacy 
which made clear the absence of ambitions 
on our part, and showed that we desired 
nothing beyond the bringing back of all 
peoples into peaceful and constructive pur- 
suits, 

By the side of the Unknown Soldier, with 
his adornments, typifying the warrior spirit 
of America, we should entomb also, with all 
the paraphernalia of pomp, some Unknown 
who has yielded up his life in the pursuit of 
peace, and who sends forth from the silent 
grave a message typif ying the real spirit of 
America, “On earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 

We must talk less of war, and more of 
peace. Thus we may cultivate the thought 
of it. With curbed ambitions and righteous- 
ness and self control, armaments will be 
unnecessary and we can go forward with 
our work in confidence and happiness. 

The Man of Galilee smiles upon the world 
from His celestial heights; the glory of the 
angels’ song pervades all the earth with its 
significance, its wonderful powers and its 
call to bigger and better things. 


A National Magazine of Business Fundamentals 
(Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


Published at 41 Park Row, New York, by the National Association of Credit Men 
William Walker Orr, Editor Rodman Gilder, Managing Editor 
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Discussing--- 
THE WORLD’S HEADACHE 
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MANY speeches have been delivered and numerous articles 
have been written touching on the present economic sit- 
uation, but the address of Melvin A. Traylor, President of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, in our opinion, stands 
out prominently as concise and to the point. 


The Continental has reprinted this address, “The Menace of 
Economic Fallacies,” and offers it gratis to you, as an inter- 
ested executive. Write for a copy. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“amanica Fore~ 80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK “anenica Fone: 





HENRY EVANS NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
Chairman of the Board . President 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
J. R. Wilbur, 2nd Vice Pres. C.E. Allan, Secretary 
332 So. LaSalle Street CANADIAN DEPARTMENT Insurance Exchange Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Hope for the New Year 


OOKING back over the months 

of severe deflation from which 
we have just emerged, we are apt to 
feel that men never before have ex- 
perienced what we have been ex- 
periencing, that business had never 
come down grades so precipitous. 
The height from which we came 
towers loftily almost overhead, and 
we cannot yet see how any consider- 
able number of us could have landed 
so safely on the new level. 

Indeed, that very fact is the marvel 
of the moment. If we experienced 
anything absolutely novel during the 
past months, it was not that we 
climbed to new heights, nor de- 
scended with breathless speed, but 
saw the feat performed with so com- 
paratively few losing hold upon their 
all in the downward sweep. 

One need not search deeply into 
economic history to find descriptions 
of almost universal collapse and 
wreckage as a result of falls from 
economic heights much less dizzy 
than that of 1920, with banks, mer- 
chants and industrials paralyzed and 
helpless, and exchange, even within 
neighborhoods, broken down. 

It is unnecessary to go into the 
causes of our present happier state. 
They lie in that co-operative con- 
sciousness which characterizes the 
day, and which is exemplified in laws 
such as the Federal Reserve Act and 
the National Bankruptcy Act, and in 
those more informal methods of co- 
operation and mutual helpfulness 
which are the distinctive marks of 
modern business. 

As we look into the New Year, 


we shall of course have to depend’ 


upon the same old forces of eco- 
nomic healing which have brought 
men out of distress heretofore, 
though the fresh and potent element 
of co-operation should stimulate and 
quicken the old, slow processes, The 
closing days of the Old Year give 
promise of sufficient vigor in the 
economic body despite deep wounds. 
What could be more significant than 
the phenomenal exhibition in the in- 
ternational exchange situation ob- 
served in the last month of the Old 
Year? We can scarcely believe the 
quotations of the day as we see the 
pound sterling almost leap toward 
the historic gold point, and the 
moneys of other nationals strength- 
ening in sympathy. Again the power 
of accumulation, despite the slowing 
down of industry, speaks of a pa- 
tient who has followed faithfully the 


Editorial Comment 


orders of economic experts, or, what 
is often better, the mandates of his 
own common sense. 


Heretofore fear of worse things to 
come have held us back in that eco- 
nomic sickness which always shakes 
confidence. But we have now brought 
into play in magnified form that 
same spirit of co-operation just re- 
ferred to as the one really novel 
thing which presents a genuine con- 
trast with previous periods, in an 
international agreement so drawn as 
to banish the fear of war and the 
necessity, at least for a decade, of 
preparing against this destructive 
monster. 

Viewing the ghastly condition of 
the world a few months after the 
Armistice, THE CrepitT MONTHLY 
pointed out that the process of re- 
habilitation need not be indefinitely 
prolonged if but the spirit of co- 
operation could be universally or 
even widely evoked, that if by some 
magic process the weary people of 
the world could but shake off the 
horrors of the past and press on 
together for better things, we would, 
much sooner than we expected, be- 
hold a new and better world. For 
had not we of America had a glimpse 
of these great possibilities as we ob- 
served San Francisco, where de- 
struction was almost complete, a new 
and more beautiful city arising from 
its ashes! 


We now appear to be realizing 
upon the promise suggested by this 
magazine. The belief of many of our 
men of affairs, that we are about to 
enter upon a period of business ex- 
pansion, may well be accepted if we 
weigh and consider the fundamental 
changes in business conditions which 
present themselves during the clos- 
ing days of the Old Year. These 
changes are not simply on the sur- 
face. They are fundamental. They 
give good reasons for looking for- 
ward confidently into the New Year. 

No man, then, can make for the 
New Year a finer resolve than that 
he shall do his utmost sincerely, 
honestly and with sympathetic mas- 
tery of facts, to foster this spirit of 
co-operation, making it the dom- 
inant factor that shall distinguish 
more than anything else American 
business methods, whether that busi- 
ness be among ourselves or with the 
peoples of other nations. There is 
none among us who will fail to profit 
many fold if such resolve is given 
effect. 


Department Organization 


HE CREDIT MONTHLY presents 

in this issue the introduction to 
a series of articles under the title, 
“The Day in the Credit Depart- 
ment.” 

Much has been said about that 
greater contribution which the man 
responsible for credits must make 
in determining business policies and 
building up and stabilizing business. 
He cannot render this broader ser- 
vice if the Credit Department is not 
well organized for handling that 
volume of details incident to the 
proper treatment of accounts from 
the acceptance of the order to the 
time payment is made. 

The purpose of the articles is to 
visualize a well-ordered department 
in which the Credit Manager has 
complete control of his department, 
has established sufficient co-ordina- 
tion with other departments and has 
secured that freedom from the actual 
handling of details necessary to take 
part in those conferences and con- 
sultations with other department 
heads and with customers which are 
essential if the Credit Department is 
to offer its peculiar contribution to 
sound business making. 

It is hoped that this series may 
bring to THE Crepitr MOoNnTHLY 
much constructive criticism. 


Indianapolis, Convention 
City, June, 1922 


NDIANAPOLIS is to be the city 

of the June 1922 Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Our members there have repeat- 
edly offered the hospitality of their 
city to the Association, and it would 
have been ungracious to have post- 
poned our acceptance. 

Indianapolis is accustomed to en- 
tertaining visitors and making them 
feel at home. Its central locality, 
near the population centre of the 
nation, should assure a large attend- 
ance from every affiliated associa- 
tion and give us, perhaps, the great- 
est get-together of credit interests in 
the history of the Association. 

It is not too early to make plans to 
take part in this great annual Credit 
Congress. The earlier the city which 
is to receive us shall know what its 


‘task is measured in numbers, the 


fairer we shall be to those who are 
undertaking to see to the comfort 
and enjoyment of numerous delega- 
tions from all sections of the country. 


S 





We are ready 


1922 


New Models—New Prices 
Effective January 3d 


Standard 1'/.-2 ton Autocar 


Overall capacity, 11,000 lbs. (Chassis, body and load) 


Type F, 97-in. wheelbase, 2 cylinder motor. .. . $1950 
Type G, 120-in. wheelbase, 2 cylinder motor .. . $2050 
Unladen Chassis weight: Type F, 3600 lbs.; Type G, 3700 lbs. 


New 2 ton Heavy Duty Autocar 


Overall capacity, 14,000 Ibs. (Chassis, body and load) 


Type H, 114-in. wheelbase, 4 cylinder motor . . . $2950 
Type K, 138-in. wheelbase, 4 cylinder motor . . . $3075 
Unladen Chassis weight: Type H, 5200 lbs.; Type K, 5350 lbs. 


New 5 ton Heavy Duty Autocar 


Overall capacity, 22,000 Ibs. (Chassis, body and load) 


Type Y,-120-in. wheelbase, 4 cylinder motor .. . $3950 
Type B, 156-in. wheelbase, 4 cylinder motor .. . $4100 
Unladen Chassis weight: Type Y, 7200 lbs.; Type B, 7400 lbs. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 
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Foreign Credits 


The Necessity for a Clearly Defined Policy 


By Gordon C. Poole 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Export Co., New York 


T would be interesting to know 
how many business houses in 
the United States, engaged 
wholly or to some extent in ex- 

porting, have ever had a clearly de- 
fined credit policy, and to what ex- 
tent the necessity is appreciated for 
such a policy to meet the radically 
changed after-war conditions. 
During pre-war years about the 
only credit policy necessary was the 
unwritten law of maximum sales 
with minimum risk, and virtually 
the sole question the credit man was 
called upon to decide was the finan- 
cial condition and reputation of the 
individual customer—not always 
easy to ascertain even under stable 
business conditions. But the export 
credit man’s job in those days was 
a sinecure in comparison with his job 


under the changed conditions of to-' 


day. 

Before 1914 the only difficulty the 
credit man faced was that of obtain- 
ing sufficient information upon 
which to base an intelligent decision 
regarding the amount of credit which 
might be safely extended to a given 
customer. During the war, credit 
information was easier to obtain, 
there was less necessity for close de- 
cisions, as the demand for goods was 
great, prices were rising, money was 
plentiful, letters of credit could be 
demanded with impunity where there 
was any doubt, and even where the 
risk was not all that might be desired 
credit could be extended without 
much chance of loss. Firms which 
extended credit almost indiscrim- 
inately suffered few losses during the 
boom period, although those houses 
which had heavy outstandings when 


the slump came, were in many cases 
badly caught. 

So radical have been the changes 
since the fall of 1920 and so unfor- 


KNOWLEDGE of the 
principles of foreign 
credits is fundamental to the 
successful practice of foreign 
trade. In recognition of: this 
fact Gordon C. Poole, E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours Export Co., 
N. Y., the writer of this article, 
has been engaged to give a 
course on foreign credits in the 
Wall Street Division of New 
York University beginning 
February, 1922. 





tunate have been the credit experi- 
ences of many exporters, that a 
strong sentiment is growing in favor 
of a return to the “cash in New 
York” slogan of war days. Should 
this short-sighted policy be adopted, 
the result must be rapidly declining 
exports and an ultimate retirement 
from world trade. Moreover, such a 
radical step should be unnecessary in 
spite of the obstacles confronting the 
export credit man today, if a wise, 
conservative credit policy be adopted 
and followed. In formulating a new 
credit policy the following factors 
should be taken into consideration: 


1, Financial standing and reputation of 
customer. 
. Terms of credit. 


. Economic and political condition of 


. Exchange. 

. Price trend. 

. Profit vs. risk. 
. Miscellaneous. 


NOUS SND 


1. Of primary importance, of 
course, is the financial strength and 
integrity of the individual customer. 
It is relatively easy to ascertain the 
reputation of a foreign house that 
has been in business long enough to 
acquire one; it is not so easy to de- 
termine its financial strength, be- 
cause abroad the giving of financial 
statements is not customary and 
firms are more reticent regarding the 
financial details of their business. 
Moreover both reputation ard 
finances, like prices today, are 
“ subject to change without notice.” 
Unless credit information is quite re- 
cent and fairly comprehensive, it is 
extremely hazardous to extend 
credit. For this reason, all the 
reputable sources of credit informa- 
tion should be available to the Ex- 
port Credit Department, because in 
most cases even an expensive investi- 
gation is cheaper than a bad account. 


The best credit information, on 
which a decision may be based with 
the greatest safety, is, of course, the 
ledger experience of all or a portion 
of the creditors of one’s customer. 
If this information is up to date, one 
obtains an almost perfect picture of 
the customer’s credit situation, the 
extent of his buying in this country, 
the terms which are being extended 
to him, and the manner in which he 
meets his obligations. Past and pres- 
ent performance of your customer is 
really the test of the value and de- 
pendability of all other information 
of a general nature. The service of 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau of the National Association of 
Credit Men is invaluable, therefore, 
because it not only furnishes ledger 
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experiences of its members, among 
which are numbered the most impor- 
tant manufacturers and exporters in 
the country, but it keeps this infor- 
mation up to date, so that a member 
can obtain at any time recent infor- 
mation on the status of his custom- 
er’s obligations in this country. 

Where the credit information is 
incomplete or is several months old, 
it is unwise even to make shipments 
on terms of “sight draft against 
documents ” without pretty good evi- 
dence of the customer’s ability and 
willingness to pay your bill. Although 
these terms do not exactly entail an 
extension of credit, this thought is 
hardly consoling if the customer re- 
fuses to take up the draft on presen- 
tation, and leaves the goods in the 
Custom House in some foreign port 
at your disposal. 


2. The terms of credit to be 
granted in export trade will depend, 
of course, to a large extent, on the 
merits of individual cases, but as a 
matter of general credit policy, a 
maximum time limit should be fixed 
upon, such as 60 or go days, either 
with or without interest. It is wise 
to insist on some form of draft or 
‘acceptance against documents, be- 
cause open credits, without the cus- 
tomer’s. signed acknowledgment of 
the obligation, are decidedly unsafe. 
It should be laid down as a matter 
of fundamental policy that one 
should endeavor to obtain foreign 
business on the shortest terms of sale 
possible, and that longer terms than 
“go days S/D against documents, 
documents on acceptance,” should be 
considered exceptional, and not to be 
granted unless the credit risk is un- 
questionable. 


3. Having determined that the 
customer is entitled to credit, and to 
what extent, the economic condition 
of the country in which he is located 
must be considered. In fact, as a 
matter of fundamental policy, it 
should be definitely decided that no 
credit shall be extended to firms 
located in certain countries unless 
the evidence of financial stability of 
the individual customer is so over- 
whelming as to make an exception to 
the rule unquestionably advisable. 


Such countries as Ecuador, Peru, 
Paraguay, Germany, Japan, Italy and 
many of the new European States 
may well be included in such a rul- 
ing, owing to fluctuating exchanges, 
depreciated currencies, depressed 
trade, or the numerous other condi- 
tions existing in these and other 
countries, which vitally affect the 
credit of their business houses. 
Naturally it is a matter for the in- 
dividual exporter to determine as to 
what countries should be included 


under this heading depending on his 
product and past experience. Thus 
the export credit man must be a close 
and unremitting student of political 
and economic conditions the world 
over. 


CUSTOMER MUST COVER HIS 
EXCHANGE POSITION 


4. Another factor which mili- 
tates against the safe extension of 
credit abroad is the tendency of the 
foreign buyer to gamble on the fluc- 
tuations of exchange. The export 
credit man, when he receives an or- 
der from abroad, should know, or at 
least have a pretty good idea, first, 
that the customer can buy profitably 
at the rate of exchange then prevail- 
ing, and second, that the customer 
has covered his exchange position, 
so that, if dollar exchange has gone 
up by the time payment becomes due, 
he can meet his obligation without 
incurring an exchange loss. It is 
safe to say that nine times out of 
ten, where the customer has not cov- 
ered his exchange position, and is 
faced with a loss at maturity, he will 
postpone payment indefinitely, usual- 
ly until such time as exchange fluc- 
tuates to a point that will let him out 
without loss, and even perhaps with 
a small exchange profit. This leads 
to requests for reductions in price to 
offset exchange losses or even to ar- 
bitrary settlements whereby the man- 
ufacturer has to assume the exchange 
loss in order to realize anything at 
all on the account. 


Therefore, in most tases it is 
safest to insist that the customer 
cover his exchange position at the 
time he places his order. If he de- 
clines to do this, the exporter should 
cover the exchange for him in this 
country, by selling forward ex- 
change, billing the customer in terms 
of his own currency, provided, of 
course, that it is reasonably certain 
that payment will be made at matur- 
ity once the element of exchange has 
been removed. If the customer will 
not agree to either of these arrange- 
ments, it is usually wise to require 
some form of payment in advance. 
The extension of credit is virtually a 
loan of capital. One would not in- 
tentionally loan money to be used for 
gambling on a horse race, therefore, 
why let a foreign customer use your 
money for a gamble compared to 


which a horse race is “a_ sure 
thing ”? 


STUDY THE PRICE TREND 


5. A factor which vitally affects 
the safety of export credits is that of 
price trend. We are now in an area 
of falling prices, and the foreign im- 
porter who finds that, by the time he 
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receives a shipment, the market price 


of the goods has declined 10 per cent. 


or more below the prices prevailing 
at the time his order was placed, will 
often make an excuse to delay pay- 
ment until he has ascertained 
whether he can dispose of the goods 
without loss, and if not how much 
the loss will be. In the latter case 
the exporter in this country usually 
receives an offer of settlement for 
the invoice value of the merchandise 
less the amount of loss which his cus- 
tomer sustained on the resale of the 
merchandise. Consequently, the 
credit man will do well to consider 
carefully an order placed by a cus- 
tomer to cover his future require- 
ments for a period of several months. 
When prices are falling it is a fun- 
damental principle to buy small and 
often, and when the foreign buyer 
disregards this principle it is pretty 
clear that he does so in the confi- 
dence that if prices decline after the 
shipment of his order, he can make 
the seller hold the bag. Such meth- 
ods of doing business, although not 
entirely unfamiliar here at home, ap- 
pear to us to be tricky and dishon- 
est, although the foreign customer 
does not look at the matter in the 
same light as we do. There is a dif- 
ference of psychology involved 
which must be taken into account. 
Therefore, a safe premise on which 
to base one’s judgment in export 
credit work is that the foreign im- 
porter will often postpone or evade 
full or partial settlement of his obli- 
gations if conditions are not to his 
entire satisfaction when such obliga- 
tions mature. 


At home we have laws which pro- 
tect the creditor to a considerable de- 
gree, but in other countries there are 
few laws under which the foreign 
creditor can protect his account, and 
there are even laws which operate in 
favor of the debtor and against the 
American exporter. The foreign im- 
porter, moreover, knows more about 
his own laws than the American ex- 
porter does; and this knowledge 
gives him confidence whenever he 
chooses to take an arbitrary position. 
He feels that in case his creditor is 
inclined to force the issue, he can 
prolong the litigation for an indefi- 
nite period, during which conditions 
may change in his favor, in which 
case he can make a settlement per- 
haps for the original amount of the 
bill without loss. 

It is a well known fact that under 
the laws of most countries, the 
American exporter has little chance 
of obtaining a verdict against the de- 
linquent debtor. Anyone who has 
had any experience with action to re- 
cover money or goods in a foreign 


(Continued on page 23) 
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The Webb-Pomerene Act 


Its Importance to the Foreign Credit Man 





By William F. Notz, Ph.D. 


Foreign Service, Georgetown University 


School of 


MERICAN credit men 

generally, but particularly 

those connected with for- 

eign credit departments, 
will find numerous matters of inter- 
est in connection with the practical 
operation of the Webb-Pomerene 
and the Edge Acts, the twin-sister 
laws for the promotion of American 
export trade. 

Under the former, manufacturers 
and exporters may combine for ex- 
porting their goods to foreign mar- 
kets and are exempt from the provi- 
sions of the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 
The Edge Act provides for the oper- 
ation of foreign trade banks under 
Federal charter. Both laws apply 
the principle of co-operation to our 
over-seas trade. 

As time passes, the practical work- 
ing of this new trade machinery is 
becoming better understood at home 
and abroad. About a thousand of 
our leading industrial concerns have 
availed themselves of the advantages 
of these laws; a substantial volume 
of business has grown up around 
them ; and evidence is multiplying to 
the effect that good-will and com- 
mercial prestige are being enhanced 
abroad as a result of the high stand- 
ards and superior service of the con- 
cerns functioning in accordance with 
this new departure in the foreign 
trade policy of the United States. 

The working of the Webb- 
Pomerene Law has been followed 
very closely by foreign governments, 
business men and the press. It is 
quite apparent that the conviction 
has been gaining ground there, par- 
ticularly in South American coun- 
tries; that American export associa- 
tions identified with that law repre- 
sent concerns of the highest standing 
in our business world. On several 
occasions trade representatives of 
our Government stationed in foreign 
countries have called attention to the 
fact that the prestige that attaches to 
membership in a Webb-Pomerene 
export association constitutes a valu- 
able asset in dealing with banks, im- 
porters and business men generally 
in foreign countries. Thus the indi- 
vidual member of an export associa- 
tion shares in the benefits which are 
made possible by co-operation, and 
indirectly American foreign trade as 
a unit is promoted. 


In view of the statement heard at 
times that foreign credit service is 


not as extensively developed in the 
United States as domestic credit ser- 
vice, it is well to take notice of every 
new development for extending our 
foreign-credit-information machin- 
ery. 

It is a well known fact that in the 
leading commercial countries of Eu- 
rope the most up to date facilities 
along that line are to be found in the 
export offices of such organized 
groups as are represented by syndi- 
cates, cartels and associations of 
manufacturers interested in over- 
seas trade. There we find the policy, 
so successfully applied by our Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
namely mutual interchange of credit 
and ledger experience, developed to 
a very high degree of efficiency. In 
the offices of the French Comptoir 


d’Exportation des Fontes de Meur-. 


the-et-Moselle, of the German Stahl- 
werksverband, and the Welsh steel 
producers’ combine, to mention only 
these few typical examples, the staff 
and records of the foreign credit 
departments occupied a sort of key 
position. That was the situation be- 
fore the World War, and according 
to recent reports this phase of the 
export trade machinery is empha- 
sized still more in the economic 
reconstruction programs of the cap- 
tains of industry of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries, Switzerland, Belgium and 
the Netherlands. The securing of 
accurate, prompt and adequate credit 
information is regarded by the man- 
ufacturers of those countries as one 
of the most vital factors in building 
up and maintaining a secure foot- 
hold in foreign markets. 


FOREIGN PRACTICE IMPROVED UPON 


The co-operating plan underlying 
the export associations organized 
under the Webb-Pomerene law is 
similar in many respects to that gov- 
erning these European combines, 
and as far as the question of foreign 
credit service is concerned, the 
efficiency developed abroad is not 
only being duplicated but improved 
upon in important particulars on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The European combines have been 
a strong factor in educating manu- 
facturers and exporters to the 
importance and value of long-time 
credits. Moreover, the introduction 
of uniform accounting systems in 
export industries was made possible 


largely by the close co-operation 
fostered by foreign combines and 
cartels. 

Very similar results are now pos- 
sible, and in fact have already been 
accomplished under the Webb- 
Pomerene Law. Several export as- 
sociations have introduced excellent 
systems of uniform and standardized 
forms and documents in place of the 
variety of dissimilar papers form- 
erly used by the individual members. 

It appeals to reason that credit 
information concerning foreign cus- 
tomers can be supplied much more 
promptly and efficiently through the 
foreign credit department of an ex- 
port association, in charge of a 
trained expert, than would be the 
case if each individual member con- 
cern had to rely on its own resources. 
In most cases the individual member 
would probably not be in a position 
to employ a foreign credit man of 
its own. It is one of the features 
of the Webb-Pomerene Act that 
it gives the small manufacturer, 
through co-operation with others, an 
equal chance with the big concerns 
who are able to maintain an export 
organization of their own. By 
pooling their export business the 
members of an association have the 
means at hand of making their for- 
eign credit department serve as a 
clearing house which places at the 
disposal of the individual members 
facilities of which only the largest 
mercantile houses and _ concerns 
could afford to avail themselves. 

Some of the Webb-Pomerene ex- 
port associations have their own 
agencies and branches in all the 
leading countries of the world. 
Thus they are in a position to sup- 
plement the credit information fur- 
nished by banks, mercantile agencies, 
export publications, etce., with data 
assembled through direct channels of 
their own. 

Another feature of the work of 
export associations of interest to 
Credit Men, consists in the oppor- 
tunity for establishing uniform ex- 
port credit terms, and of basing them 
on a careful study of the customs, 
economic conditions, trade practices, 
etc., in vogue in particular foreign 
countries. Agreements of this kind 
for domestic trade may very easily 
lead to restraint of trade under the 
Sherman Anti-trust Law, as was 
shown by Tustice Iacombe in the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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HOULD American Valuation 
be written in the present 
Fordney Tariff bill, now 
pending before Congress? 

This is one of the most important 
—if not the most important—ques- 
tion in the proposed tariff legisla- 
tion. 

Quantities of propaganda have 
been disseminated by both sides of 
the controversy. But the purpose 
of this article is not to take sides, 
but to outline specific facts in the 
case, mention arguments pro and 
con, and leave to the good judgment 
of Crepit MonTHLy readers to de- 
termine the advisability or non-ad- 
visability of including this plan in 
our tariff program. 

Although American Valuation 
has been played up in the newspa- 
pers and discussed generally for the 
last six months or year, there is still 
misconception on the part of many 
as regards its true meaning and sig- 
nificance. There also exists a rather 
hazy idea as to its purpose and the 
results which it is designed to at- 
tain. The absurd statement was 
made recently by a_ well-known 
newspaper that the American Valu- 
ation Plan was a basis upon which 
duties would be assessed, making 
all articles or commodities of a sim- 
ilar nature imported from foreign 
countries sell in the United States 
after the payment of duty at the 
same price as the same class of arti- 
cle or commodity manufactured or 
produced in this country. 


AMERICAN VALUATION AND FOREIGN 
VALUATION 


American Valuation is a basis for 
the assessment of ad valorem duties 
on merchandise imported into this 
country from foreign countries, and 
its purpose is to supplant Foreign 
Valuation. Let us contrast these 
two methods. 

Foreign Valuation, the method 
now in force, provides for the as- 
sessment of ad valorem duties on the 
foreign value and cost of the mer- 
chandise as stated in the invoice. 
Such duties are subject to additions 
in the way of charges which are 
included in some cases, and exclud- 
ed in others. 

American Valuation, the proposed 
method, bases the assessment of ad 
valorem tariff duties on the actual 
market value and wholesale price of 
similar merchandise in the United 
States at the time of exportation to 
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What Is American Valuation? | 


Pro and Cons of Proposed New Tariff Policy 


By T. B. Benjamin 


the United States. For example, as- 
suming that the tariff duty on shoes 
is 10 per cent., that a pair of shoes 
sells for $4.00 in England, and the 
same quality for $5.00 in the United 
States. Under the present or For- 
eign Valuation method, the duty on 
the shoes, as imported from Eng- 


oo is not an argument. 
The author’s purpose is to 
present, in an unbiased manner, 
the arguments for and against 
the American Valuation plan, 
which, if adopted, will have a 


far-reaching effect upon Amer- 
ican Foreign Trade. 
Foreign Credit Department, 
National Association of 
Credit Men. 


land, would be 40 cts., that is, 10 
per cent. of their value in England, 
as indicated by the invoice. Under 
the American Valuation method, 
the duty would be 50 cts., that is, 10 
per cent. of the value of the same 
class of merchandise in the United 
States, as indicated by prevailing 
wholesale prices in various markets. 

American Valuation, therefore, is 
a method of obta‘ning a more highly 
protective tariff without actually 
raising the schedule of tariff rates. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AMERICAN 
VALUATION 


Arguments advanced in favor of 
American Valuation arc: 

Enables fixed basis of assessment. 
Under the present system of assessing 
duties upon the basis of the foreign value 
of the import, Congress establishes tariff 
rates which it calculates will, when ap- 
plied to wholesale selling prices prevail- 
ing in the country of export at the time 
actual exportation is made, produce an 
intended amount of duty. The rates are 
fixed, invariable; but the bases to which 
they apply are not fixed and are variable, 
for the reason that production costs, 
and therefore selling prices, of like 
products and commodities, differ in va- 
rious countries. The inevitable result is 
that the variable and varying bases de- 
feat the purpose of the fixed rate, in that 
like amounts of duty are not derived 
from like products and commodities com- 
ing here from different countries. As a 
consequence, those countries whose pro- 
duction costs and selling prices are near- 
est our own, pay the highest amounts of 
duty, while the countries of the very 
lowest production costs and selling prices 
pay the very smallest amounts of duty. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the pres- 
ent system is one not only of uncer- 
tainty, but of obvious inequality. 

Puts premium on low-cost producing 


countries. Foreign Valuation puts a 
premium upon depressed standards of 


‘living in those 9 countries which 
t 


enter the products of their cheap labor 
into competition with the products of 
American labor right in the American 
market. For with each depression of the 
living standard, that is, decrease in wages 
and production cost, there is a decrease 
in the amount of duty required to put 
those products into the American market. 

Eliminates subsidy of foreign em- 
loyers. Under the present Foreign 

aluation system, in duties that might 
be had, but are not, the United States 
Treasury virtually subsidizes the foreign 
employer who pays the least wages. In 
addition to these weaknesess and ine- 
qualities, the present system is an anom- 
aly in that Congress establishes the tariff 
rates, and then of necessity has to leave 
it to the foreigner—or a party equally 
at interest, the importer—to declare the 
value to which the rates apply. 

Fixes single standard. Under the 
American Valuation Plan, Congress 
would establish rates which, when ap- 
plied upon a single standard—the Amer- 
ican wholesale selling price prevailing 
upon like or comparable products at the 
time actual exportation is made—would 
produce an intended amount of duty, 
which would be added to the foreign 
selling price, ‘just as duties now com- 
puted upon the foreign value are added 
to the foreign selling price. 

Rectifies inequality of present system. 
The amount of duty, instead of varying, 
as now, for the very same sort of 
products coming here from different 
countries, would vary only as American 
wholesale selling prices varied, and at 
any given time would be the same upon 
like products, no matter what their coun- 
try of origin, or the costs of production 
prevailing there. This would create an 
absolute equality in duty among all coun- 
tries exporting hereto, although it would 
not, aS some seem to have supposed, 
bring all like foreign products into the 
American market at the same price. 

Cannot create prohibitive tariff. Inas- 
much as the amounts of duty that will 
accrue under the American Valuation 
Plan will be determined by the rates; 
and inasmuch as there is an exact equiv- 
alent, in the terms of American Valua- 
tion, for every rate, protective or non- 
protective, which may be based upon for- 
eign value assessment, it is clear that the 
American Valuation plan cannot of itself 
create a prohibitive tariff, a protective 
tariff, or a non-protective and merely 
revenue tariff. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST AMERICAN 
VALUATION 


Arguments advanced by oppo- 
nents of the plan are as follows: 

Radical changes dangerous. The 
American Valuation Plan, although ver- 
bally plausible, seems likely to prove im- 
possible in practice. This measure de- 
mands the most painstaking study be- 
fore it is applied even tentatively. It 
may result in chaos. 

aereras duties on the American Val- 
uation will mean a complete change in 
customs fadministration. The accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience of a 
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hundred years will be set aside, and, un- 
der the most favorable conditions, only 
guess work can at first be put in their 
place. 

It is essential for the security of 
our manufacturers and merchants alike, 
in transacting international business, that 
they be able to estimate, with reasonable 
accuracy, and about six months ahead, 
what goods are going to cost them. 

Advance orders essential to interna- 
tional trade. International trade is 
founded on advance orders, both for 
import and for export. Our foreign 
trade is dependent on exchanges of mer- 
chandise—it is barter on a grand scale— 
and the more factors of uncertainty can 
be eliminated, the greater the trade be- 
tween nations. Any measure must be 
looked upon with misgivings, the effect 
of which is to make the general business 
of importing more hazardous, although 
its real aim may be to impose difficulty 
only on importations that are particu- 
larly dreaded. 


Necessity of drastic changes doubtful. 
Whether, in the present state of inter- 
national affairs, drastic tariff changes will 
work out to the best advantage of Amer- 
ican agriculture and industry remains to 
be seen. Perhaps, if the extraordinary 
protective measures now urged as an in- 
fallible cure for our present depression 
are adopted, they will turn out to be ob- 
stacles on the road to prosperity, because 
they tend to check the operation of one 
important, natural remedy, namely export 
of surplus. But even a high customs 
tariff will not necessarily hamper busi- 
ness, if the meaning and application of 
the schedules is clear, and if the new 
rates are established in a selective man- 
ner, so that key industries, essential for 
national defense, are fostered, and so 
that industries that need protection are 
preserved from destruction without shut- 
ting out the stimulus of foreign compe- 
tition, while goods not directly compe- 
tive are made a source of revenue with- 
out unduly reducing importations. 


Concealed rates obnoxious. Whenever 


‘present rates are judged inadequate let 


them be advanced without regard to an 
arbitrary maximum limit beyond which 
ad valorem rates dare not go. Hereto- 
fore an avowed 60 or 85 per cent has been 
the permissible limit. Higher rates have 
usually been concealed rates, sometimes 
in the form of combined, specific and ad 
valorem duties. If a 100 per cent rate is 
really necessary, why not adopt it? When- 
high rates are openly established, there 
can be no objection to them. 


Danger of retaliation. It is necessary, 
however, for the smooth working of our 
international trade, that offensive or in- 
quisitorial provisions be avoided, which, 
either openly or in the guise of prevent- 
ing fraud, result in exactions from for- 
eign manufacturers, under threat of em- 
bargo, which our own manufacturers 
would strenuously object to, and which 
might provoke retaliation. Several coun- 
tries, Canada among them, now provide 
for retaliation; and more may resort to 
similar provisions. The United States 
must not be made to appear in the odious 
role of an international bully. 


Many principal American wholesale 
markets. The term “ wholesale mar- 
ket,” as so far applied, has usaully been 
accepted as the place of manufacture in 
the country of origin. When applying 
this term under the proposed “ Ameri- 
can Valuation,” that will no longer be 
poate, for American wholesale mar- 
ets are separated from each other by 
varying and often great distances, with 
resulting considerable differences in 
price. There will not be one “ wholesale 


market,” but many “ wholesale markets.” 
The so-called “ Pittsburgh plus price” 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
now under attack by the Federal Trade 
Commission, shows that a ton of steel 
sold in Pittsburgh at $50.00 is sold in 
Duluth for $63.20, a difference of 26 per 
cent, because of the freight haul alone. 


In Europe, the legal rate of interest 
is the same throughout each country, 
while the legal rate of interest differs 
materially in the different states of the 
United States. 


American Valuation always rejected. 
The American Valuation idea is not new. 
It has been considered from time to time 
in the past, but has invariably been re- 
jected, probably on account of inherent 
difficulties. The present proposal was 
originally conceived as a separate admin- 
istrative statute, to be superimposed on 
the existing tariff schedules and to go 
into force at once, but it was found ad- 
visable to defer it until the introduction 
of the permanent new tariff measure. 


Effect of new rates unpredictable. Evi- 
dently, if the present rates of ad valorem 
duties, which are, theoretically at least, 
established to offset the lower costs of 
comparable foreign merchandise, be as- 
sessed upon the prices at which the mer- 
chandise is sold in American wholesale 
quantities, the actual result must be that 
duties upon all imported goods, whether 
desirable or undesirable, will, automati- 
cally, be greatly increased, although, os- 
tensibly, a mere administrative amend- 
ment is involved. Only a drastic reduc- 
tion of present rates can prevent this 
result. Any measure creating a general 
increase of duties imposes caution at the 
risk of needlessly impairing our exports. 


Import landed costs vary greatly. 
The proposal to assess duties on the 
landed cost at port, or at.foreign cost, 
subject to a uniform percentage charge 
to offset the inequalities of transportation 
‘and other costs to different ports, raises 
misgivings. As such transportation costs 
vary in different commodities, according 
to their bulk and value, from less than 
2 per cent to 66 2/3 per cent and over, 
an average percentage, added to offset 
such differences, would have the effect 
of relatively relieving some commodities 
of part of the intended burden, while to 
other commodities it might prove pro- 
hibitory, although not so intended. Even 
merchants, dealing in limited lines, can 
get reliable results as to the effect. of 
such transportation and incidental 
charges on landed costs, from actual ex- 
perience only. 

Foreign wholesale market prices. The 
present Customs Administrative Act as- 
sumes that, apart from knowing the 
prices he has actually paid abroad and 
that appear upon his foreign invoices of 
entry, the importer also knows the for- 
eign market value of his goods in the 
principal markets of the country of ex- 
portation. Naturally, no merchant will 
knowingly pay a price that he does not 
consider to be “at market”. He can not 
be sure, however, whether he is paying 
more or less than market. As a matter 
of fact, under the present system the 
Government’s appraising officers see all 
the foreign invoices accompanying im- 
ported goods. They can and do make 
comparisons between different importa- 
tions, by various merchants, at any one 
time, and are clearly in a very much bet- 
ter position to have reliable information 
as to actual dutiable foreign market val- 
ues, than the importer, who is only sure 
as to the prices he has paid. Frequently, 
therefore, appraisers are consulted by im- 
porters, to ascertain what the customs of- 
.ficials consider the dutiable foreign mar- 
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ket value, before they make entries, in 
order to avoid the penalties of under- 
valuation. 


Promulgation of proposed market 
prices. Establishing wholesale American 
market values for dutiable purposes would 
be an almost insoluble problem. It is pro- 
posed that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury proclaim or promulgate dutiable 
market prices for customs purposes. The 
plan is already in use in a few specific 
instances as regards foreign values. But 
so far only a limited number of pro- 
claimed schedules of dutiable foreign 
prices are in force, and such schedules 
have been applied only to goods staple 
in character, fairly steady in price and 
manufactured in small and well defined 
districts, or where known price agree- 
ments exist between foreign producers. - 

Applicability of promulgation limited. 
This form of appraisement by “ pro- 
claimed values ” would no doubt have been 
extended long ago, if found more gener- 
ally practicable. There are many diffi- 
culties connected with its application on 
foreign goods,—they would be immeas- 
urably increased if promulgation were at- 
tempted on the many commodities in all 
markets of this country. 


Prior proclamation imperative. Unless 
before the American Valuation Bill be- 
comes effective on any line, the Secretary 
of the Treasury promulgates dutiable 
American market values on the commo- 
dities selected, it will be impossible for 
the U. S. appraisers to know on what 
wholesale selling prices in America to 
assess duties. It will be just as impossi- 
ble for the merchant, when making his 
purchases abroad, to estimate in advance 
the probable American wholesale selling 
price, which he will be compelled to as- 
sume, in order to figure the duties and 
his landing cost. This will be true on all 
staple lines, and on seasonable merchan- 
dise and fancy goods he cannot hope to 
make any guess whatever. 


On seasonable goods proclaimed sched- 
ules impossible. Seasonable and novelty 
goods are particularly sensitive to the ef- 
fects of supply and demand; they often 
respond in a startling way to such 
changes. One shipment may break prices. 
On any purchase, duties paid on the 
American wholesale market value, pre- 
vailing on date of exportation, may make 
the importation land at a cost much be- 
yond the market price when the goods ac- 
tually arrive, and so inflict a heavy loss on 
the purchaser against which he could not 
protect himself. 


Quandary of retail merchants. Our re- 
tail establishments, great and small, will 
have a particularly hard time buying 
goods abroad. .They cannot know what 
the American wholesale prices are going 
to be; they have no means of knowing. 
Great quantities of seasonable merchan- 
dise enter into the commerce of the 
United States, and regarding them one 
cannot predict what level of prices the 
market may settle into. Nor will the 
market price of the past season serve as 
a guide for the coming one, because 
changes in seasonable goods, as in the 
fashions, are neither consistent nor log- 
ical. 

Redefinition of terms necessary. Should, 
from necessity, the American Valuation 
idea be applied gradually and the Secre- 
tary successively add new lines to the du- 
tiable market price lists already published, 
then the Administration would still be 
faced with new, troublesome problems, 
unless the law defines beyond question and 
from the very outset, what in America 
shall constitute a “wholesale market,” a 


(Continued on page 13) 


Trend of Conditions 


Detailed Analysis of Answers to a Questionnaire 


By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


HE material following has 
already been used by Sec- 


retary - Treasurer J. H. 
Tregoe of the National 


Association of Credit Men as a par- 
tial basis for some of his observa- 
tions on trade conditions that appear 
in his Monthly Letter. It was thought 
that a detailed analysis of this ques- 
tionnaire material might be wel- 
comed by readers of THE CREDIT 
MONTHLY. 

‘The summary given below was 
based on the answers to these ques- 
tions: 

1. Were your collections better, sta- 
ionary or worse in October, 1921, as 
compared with September, 1921? .- 

To what reasons do you attribute the 
mprovement or falling off? 


2. Were your sales, in dollars, better, 


stationary or worse in October, 1921, as 
-ompared with September, 1921? 

To what reasons do you attribute the 
mprovement or falling off? 

Boots and Shoes: 8 returns, from 
Tennessee, California, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Maryland. Collections: 6 bet- 
ter; 1 stationary; 1 worse. Sales: 7 
better; I worse. 

The reasons for both improved 
collections and sales are given as due 
to seasonal pickup and to a revival of 
business activity; to crop movements 
in the South; to returning confidence 
and to depleted stocks of the re- 
tailers. 

Comment: The shoe dealers are 
very much pleased with the state of 
their business. No other returns 
from the present questionnaire show 
such active business. While revival 
of business activity may have some- 
thing to do with the increased sales 
in the shoe line (one manufacturer 
had the largest monthly sales his 
business has ever experienced), the 
fact must be noted that shoes are a 
semi-durable commodity and _ that 
they must be replaced. The depleted 
stocks of the ultimate consumers and 
of the retailers, coupled with the con- 
viction on the part of the public that 
shoes, at retail and at wholesale, are 
down to the point that the consum- 
ing public thinks is right, would 
seem, in the light of general business 
conditions, which are still bad, to be 
the outstanding reasons for the 
rather remarkable showing of the 
shoe industry. Whether the position 
of the ultimate consumer is good 
enough to maintain this good show- 

ing in the shoe industry remains to 
be seen. 
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Drugs: 7 returns, from Michigan, 
Minnesota, Louisiana, Connecticut, 
Alabama and Georgia. Collections: 
2 better; 4 stationary; 1 worse. 
Sales: 3 better; 2 stationary; 2 
worse. 

The firm reporting worse collec- 
tions is in Alabama and attributes 
these poor collections to the condi- 
tion of the former and to the shut- 
down of furnaces in manufacturing 
cities, 

Comment: If one expects at this 
time of the year a seasonal improve- 
ment in the drug trade, these returns, 
while not discouraging, are not any 
too encouraging. 


Furniture : 8 returns, from Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana. 
Collections: 7 better (one 3% per 
cent. better); 1 worse. Sales: 7 
better; I worse. 


The improvement in collections 
and sales was reported as due largely 
to revival of business activity and 
seasonal pickup. 


Comment: There is a general im- 
pression that one other factor has 
proved helpful to the restoration of 
buying in the furniture business. The 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the last few months show a 
considerable reduction in the index 
number for household furnishings, 
of which furniture is a part. These 
reductions may have gone far to per- 
suade the ultimate consumer to come 
into the market for furniture. 


Groceries: 9g returns, from In- 
diana, Montana, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Idaho, Tennessee, 
Wisconsin. Collections: 5 better; 3 
stationary ; 1 worse. Sales: 3 better; 
3 stationary ; 3 worse. 

The chief reason for the improve- 
ment noticeable in collections and 
sales was given as seasonal pickup 
and, to a slight extent, revival of 
business activity. The farm situation 
and the general lack of buying power 
was responsible for worse sales and 
collections. 


Comment: A lack of buying power, 
particularly in the farm and ranch 
country, is the reason for the com- 
paratively poor showing in some of 
the wholesale grocers’ business. One 
expects a seasonal improvement. 
Stationary sales and collections are 
therefore in themselves an indication 
of serious conditions. Those report- 


ing improvement, as was noted, 
attribute this improvement largely to 
normal seasonal pickup. 


Hardware: 8 reporting, from Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota. Collections: 6 
better; 2 stationary. Sales: 3 bet- 
ter; 3 stationary; 2 worse. 

Improvement in collections due 
largely to seasonal pickup. Both sea- 
sonal pickup and revival of business 
activity were given as reasons for 
improvement in sales, one house re- 
porting the best month since last 
March and giving the increased 
effectiveness of their business meth- 
ods as one reason. 


Comment: The picture of the 
hardware industry is not clear-cut. 
Seasonal pickup has helped the in- 
dustry in certain parts of the country 
and it is possible, too, that the sus- 
tained activity in the construction 
industry is making itself felt. The 
situation of the farmer is responsible 
for some of the unfavorable reports. 


Paints and Varnish: 4 reporting, 
from New York,. Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York. Collections: 4 
stationary. Sales: 2 better; 1 sta- 
tionary ; I worse. 

Revival of business activity was 
given as the reason for increased 
sales in two instances; one firm also 
reported that intensive sales efforts 
were in part ~esponsible. This firm, 
in New Jersey, had a Io per cent. in- 
crease in output during November, 
with some overtime work. The fall- 
ing off in sales was described as sea- 
sonal. 


Comment: The paint and varnish 
industry at this time of the year 
should show a seasonal falling off. 
Even stationary sales and collections 
are therefore encouraging. Sustained 
activity in the building line is doubt- 
less accountable for the relatively 
favorable situation in the paint and 
varnish industry. The construction 
industry is among the first to feel the 
revival of business activity. When 
costs are low, it is wise to make long 
time investments. All the industries 
in the building industry and all those 
related to it are feeling and will feel 
the result of sustained construction 
activity. 

Paper and Pulp: 4 reporting, from 
California, Illinois, Texas and Wis- 
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consin. Collections: 2 better; 2 sta- 
tionary. Sales: 4 better. 

One firm reporting a 2 per cent. 
improvement in collections gave as a 
reason the fact that its customers 
were buying only actual require- 
ments and were paying for them 
promptly. The increased sales in this 
line were due to a seasonal pickup 
and to a revival of business activity. 

Comment: It may be remembered 
that paper and pulp are among the 
last commodities to come down. 
Paper and pulp are said to be, by the 
experts in the trade, a rather good 
index of general business conditions; 
for the industry does not react to a 
business depressiori until that depres- 
sion affects business pretty much as 
a whole. By the same type of rea- 
soning the industry does not respond 
to a business revival until that revi- 
val is beginning to affect favorably 
business as a whole. If this is true, 
a slight improvement in the sales of 
paper and pulp is a sign of some 
value. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

A general conclusion on the basis 
of these questionnaires is that Octo- 
ber shows an improvement in sales 
and collections over September. This 
improvement is due largely to sea- 
sonal factors and only slightly to a 
revival of business activity. Where 
improvement is shown in the South 
and West and other districts in which 
the farmer is a large buying element, 
that improvement is almost wholly 
seasonal ; the farm situation with the 
present low prices for farm products, 
is not conducive to sustained buying 
strength, and it will take another 
harvest, or even two, perhaps, to re- 
store what might be called the nor- 
mal purchasing power of the farmer. 
INFORMATION ON BusINess ConptI- 

TIONS SUPPLIED BY SECRETARIES 

oF AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. 


A questionnaire was sent to some ° 


of the secretaries of associations 
affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men for information 
on sales and collections, to be ob- 
tained by questioning as many of 
their members as could be reached. 
An attempt was made to get the 
figures for collections on the Hunt- 
ington Credit Index basis. That at- 
tempt, though only partly successful, 
shows the possibilities of the Index. 
What a great thing it will be when 
some day we can get the Credit 
Index not only for Huntington, but 
for all the cities of the countries! 
Although the Credit Indices for 
Cleveland, Atlanta and Minneapolis, 
given below, are not based on many 
experiences, it may be that the fig- 
ures reflect the comparative credit 
and collection conditions of these 
cities. Some day we will have the fig- 
ures for these cities based on hun- 


dreds and thousands of experiences. 

lhe Cleveland Credit Index on No- 

vember 1 was 72 per cent.; Minne- 

apolis, 5614 per cent., and Atlanta, 
65% per cent. 

CREDIT CONDITIONS 
y Credit Index Credit Index 
City October 1 November 1 


Cleveland ...... not reported 72% 
Minneapolis 
(country 
accounts) . not reported 56%% 
BEE 00s Kees 63 14% 654% 
SALES 4 
Number Number Number 
Reporting Reporting Reporting 
, Better Stationary Worse 
City Sales Sales Sales 
Minneapolis, 
ae 3 2 2 
Louisville, Ky. 10 9 1 
Cleveland, Ohio 14 3 3 
Knoxville, 
SE. saree 11 2 2 
Atlanta, Ga.. 4 2 3 
| ee 42, 18, ai, 
or 59% or 25% or 15% 


CONDITIONS IN CHICAGO BUILDING 
MATERIAL INDUSTRY. 

Ernest H. Burgess, of the Build- 
ing Materials Division of the Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men, re- 
ported to Mr. O’Keefe on conditions 
in his industry, and gave interesting 
and encouraging summaries of the 
seventeen answers to his questions. 

According to his report, building 
activity is being sustained remarkably 
well in spite of the advancing sea- 
son. The construction industry picks 
up at the end of a business depres- 
sion and is one of the harbingers of 
improved conditions. For that rea- 
son the figures from Chicago are par- 
ticularly interesting : 

Increase or decrease in total col- 
lections over previous month: 10 per 
cent. increase. 

Increase or decrease in total sales 
over previous month: 11 per cent. 
increase. 

The amount overdue expressed as 
a percentage of total accounts re- 
ceivable: 30 per cent. 


What Is American Valuation? 
(Continued from page 11) 


‘ wholesale 


“ 


market quantity,” and a 
wholesale market price,” or how an av- 
erage wholesale price shall be arrived at 
for the United States if different mar- 
ket price lists on the same commodities 
are not admissible. 

Increased litigation. Recourse to the 
Board of General Appraisers and to the 
U. S. Customs Court on questions at 
issue, as to the law as well as to the facts, 
would enormously increase under the un- 
tried plan of American Valuation 
Whether the wholesale selling price of 
imported goods in the principal markets 
of the United States, or the average of 
them, or the wholesale selling price of 
similar or comparable American goods 
(both have been suggested) be taken as 
dutiable value, many new customs de- 
cisions will have to be recorded and the 
findings published, before ecither mer- 
chants, or the government, can have a 
safe guide as to dutiable valuations and 
the effect, of the schedules adopted, on 
revenue and landed costs. This pro- 
longed litigation can only increase the 
difficulties and expenses of merchants. 
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Location makes market. If the U. S. 
market price at the ports of entry is to be 
selected as the dutiable value, it will make 
a great difference, whether the ports are 
on the Atlantic, or the Pacific, or the 
Gulf, or inland. If seaports only are de- 
cided upon, then, unless some one seaport 
is selected as setting the standard, the 
duties assessed will differ. If inland 
ports are to be included it is an impossi- 
ble assumption that the wholesale prices 
can at any time be the same in all the 


many markets of a country as extensive 
as the United States. Transportation 
costs alone, aside from other factors, 


would preclude it. Market prices are not 
the same, because credit conditions, terms 
given, overhead expenses and the legal 
rates of interest in different states, all 
vary. Prices are not the same in New 
York and San Francisco, Knoxville and 
Salt Lake City, etc. 


The wholesale distributing houses that 
have developed, to meet the commercial 


requirements of various geographical 
sections of this vast continent, have 
arisen in the locations they now serve 


from natural causes, as a result of differ- 
ent selling conditions. The cleavage into 
markets is due to the great area and the 
uneven development of our country. It 
is hard to see how, under the proposed 
new plan, the Government can avoid 
collecting different duties on similar or 
comparable merchandise, or even on iden- 
tical merchandise in different customs 
districts. Discrimination between mar- 
kets is perhaps not constitutional, surely 
not desirable. 

Wall favor monopoly. We are passing 
through a period of deflation. It is uni- 
versally admitted that the process is in- 
evitable, and necessary, that it should be 
expedited and that nothing should be done 
to retard it. Under the proposed Amer- 
ican valuation idea, however, whenever 
foreign goods actually compete with our 
manufacturers, the dutiable value will be 
the wholesale market value of compara- 
ble American goods. This will be a new 
temptation to form price agreements, and 
whether they be of the so-called “ open” 
or “secret” variety, such a level of prices 
might be set up in this market as to be- 
come a serious burden on the consumer. 


Present no time for radical changes. 
Under the most favorable conditions a 
change in our customs administration so 
entirely unprecedented would cause the 
utmost concern to merchants, manufac- 
turers, carriers and bankers. Under 
present conditions, however cautiously 
put into effect, further and worse confu- 


sion would be added to a market that has 


already been frightened into a_ silent 
panic and partial paralysis. 
BASIS OF TARIFF POLICY 


The subject is one deserving of 
the closest scrutiny and most care- 
ful study, for its is upon this plan 
that our entire tariff policy will be 
predicated. 

These arguments, as advanced by 
various organizations and_ individ- 
uals, either supporting or opposing 
the plan, cover the ground thorough- 
ly, and give an adequate basis upon 
which to judge the efficiericy or un- 


desirability of American Valuation. 
































Around the Directors’ Table 


The Directors of the National Association of Credit Men, representing diverse industries and all 
sections of the country, have consented to contribute regularly to this department—THE EDITOR. 


Bureau Managers Need 
Member Co-operation 


By President W. B. Cross 
F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


1% the latter part of November 
there were gathered in confer- 
ence for two days at St. Louis over 
sixty Adjustment and Credit Inter- 
change Bureau managers. Many 
constructive plans looking toward 
the betterment of the service of both 
departments were discussed and 
many conclusions reached. 

No one present could have 
doubted the managers’ enthusiasm 
and their interest in their work. 
Now the membership at large must 
realize that, although ability and en- 
deavor can accomplish much, the 
work of our managers will be with- 
out avail in making the Bureaus suc- 
cessful if these men are not given 
membership co-operation. 

The conference brought out the 
fact that many claims that should be 
filed with our Adjustment Bureaus 
for adjustment are still going to at- 
torneys. Every Interchange man- 
ager was emphatic in saying that re- 
ports could be cleared in half the 
time it now takes if subscribers 
would but send in comments 
promptly. 

Why is any credit manager so 
short-sighted as to retard a service 


which is his best source of informa- ‘ 


tion, and why does he fail to use a 
bureau that is operated exclusively 
for his benefit? If he feels that he 
has a good reason for such action he 
ought to let his fellows, who are giv- 
ing earnest effort to the building up 
of these bureaus, have the reasons 
frankly. 


The Mare Died in Ector 
County 


By Director Vernor Hall 
Blair & Hughes Co., Dallas, Tex. 


T is often said that “truth is 

stranger than fiction.” 

A certain plaintiff, a live-stock 
owner, in Winkler County, Texas, a 
county with only one town, took out 
a policy of live-stock insurance on a 
valuable mare of which he was par- 
ticularly proud. The policy provided 
that it protected him only against the 
death of the mare so long as the 
mare remained in Winkler County. 
In case the mare died in any other 
county the policy was null and void. 
14 


It also provided that in case the mare 
became sick he was immediately to 
take it to the nearest veterinary for 
treatment. Failure on his part to do 
this rendered the policy uncollect- 
able in case of death. 

The mare became sick suddenly, 
and the owner found to his dismay 
that there was no veterinary at all in 
Winkler County. He took her, there- 
fore, into Ector County for treat- 
ment, and while there she died. He 
brought suit against the live-stock 
insurance company to recover; and 
the recovery was denied him on the 
ground that the mare had died in 
Ector County, and that his policy 
protected him only so long as the 
mare remained in Winkler County. 
It was in vain that he called the at- 
tention of the court to the fact that 
failing to take the mare immediately 
to the nearest veterinary when he 
discovered she was sick his insur- 
ance would be forfeited. The fact 
remained that his insurance was for- 
feited in an endeavor to comply with 
the terms of: the policy. 

This shows that a policy should be 
carefully read before it is accepted 
covering not only on buildings, auto- 
mobiles, etc., but on live-stock, and, 
in fact, any kind of property upon 
which the insurance is written, and 
that care should be taken by the in- 
sured to see that he complies strictly 
with its terms at all times. 


How to Read an Inter- 
change Report 


By Director P. B. Bethel 
Falls City Clothing Co., Louisville, Ky. 


._ Credit Interchange Bureau 
report, covering, as it does, 
about forty-five jobbing centers, and 
used in connection with a mercan- 
tile agency report containing a prop- 
erty statement, should give the 
credit man that information neces- 
sary to pass intelligently upon any 
application for mercantile credit. 

The mercantile agency report con- 
tains information on local condi- 
tions, antecedents, character, per- 
sonal habits, court records, fire in- 
surance protection and resources. 
All this is made much more valuable 
when used in connection with an In- 
terchange report. 

Among other items, the Inter- 
change report indicates outstanding 
unfilled orders placed by the subject 
of the inquiry. If they are too large 
in any line or in total amount, as 


compared with the average stock 
carried by the customer or as com- 
pared with his ability to pay as re- 
flected by his property statement, we 
have evidence of over-buying. The 
inexperienced are often persuaded 
to buy more than they should and 
more than they can comfortably pay 
for. By the proper use of Inter- 
change reports we discover these 
cases before it is too late, and thus 
save avoidable failures. 

There are merchants who delib- 
erately set out to defraud. They 
are careful to pay their accounts 
promptly, so that all references 
given and reports issued are favor- 
able. After establishing a line of 
credit, they undertake quickly to ac- 
cumulate large stocks of merchan- 
dise for which they have no inten- 
tion of paying. Such a situation can 
be discovered by an Interchange 
report that shows all unfilled and 
new orders. And here the value of 
the “reciprocal” report is demon- 
strated. You may not be interested 
in making an inquiry on this mer- 
chant, for the reason that he has 
paid his bills to you promptly. You 
think nothing of a slightly increased 
order; but he is placing orders of 
the same size with a great many 
houses, some of which will ask for 
an interchange report. Being inter- 
ested, you will be called on for your 
experience, and, in contributing 
your experience, you are furnished 
with a “reciprocal” report which 
will reflect the over-large purchases 
and put you on your guard. This 
reciprocal feature of the report is 
perhaps of the greatest value to the 
credit man. It is often the recip- 
rocal report that gives the danger 
signal. 

It is important for the reader of 
an Interchange report to observe 
where the subject is increasing his 
line of credit with certain houses, 
or is scattering his purchases in any 
one line among too many houses. 
It is also worthy of note, if he is 
spreading his purchases over too 
many markets. 

By totaling the column “ Amount 
Owing” of the report, it can be dis- 
covered what the merchandise in- 
debtedness is, as compared to indebt- 
edness shown in the property state- 
ment or as compared with the in- 
vestment in the business. Care must 
be exercised in making this com- 
parison, for at the present time the 
National Interchange System does 
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not yet embrace all credit grantors 
and Interchange reports therefore 
do not necessarily reflect the total 
merchandise indebtedness of any 
merchant. 


The column in the report show- 
ing “ Past Due” indebtedness is im- 
portant as indicating the progress 
the merchant is making. A total of 
this column compared with the total 
of the “ Amount Owing” column, 
will show what proportion of the 
subject’s indebtedness is past due. 


The “ Manner of Payment” col- 
umn and the “ Comment” column, 
if studied carefully, will disclose in- 
formation of the greatest value. It 
is always interesting to observe what 
proportion of the total comments on 
any report are discounted, are paid 
at maturity or are slow. In read- 
ing this column, one must take into 
consideration the size of the account 
listed and the terms on each com- 
ment; for example, where terms on 
any comment are shown as net, the 
subject has complied with his con- 
tract if he pays at maturity and on 
this item his record is as good as if 
he had discounted. This leads many 
credit men to combine the “ Dis- 
counts ” and the “ Pay at Maturity ” 
columns as evidence of a good-pay- 
ing record. There are also degrees 
of slowness that must be carefully 
analyzed. A merchant may be re- 
ported ten days slow, which in some 
lines and in some circumstances, 
may be considered good, and yet the 
comment falls under the heading of 
“Slow.” The size of an account 
listed may have some bearing on the 
manner of payment. A large mer- 
chant must not be penalized too 
much for a small past due balance 
that may be in controversy or for 
some good reason remains unpaid, 
and yet is past due. It is of inter- 


est to note whether a merchant is so’ 


tied up with one creditor that it is 
safer to leave the account in the 
hands of the creditor who is carry- 
ing the merchant. 


By comparing current reports 
with older reports on the same cus- 
tomer, it can be shown whether he 
is improving in his habits of pay- 
ment or is carrying a larger or 
smaller line of indebtedness. Such 
a comparison will also show whether 
the merchant is continuing to buy 
from the same houses or in the same 
markets from year to year. When 
a customer changes his houses and 
markets frequently, it may be an 
evidence of unfair business methods 
on the part of the customer. 


Unethical business practices are 
reflected in Interchange reports 
under the comments, “ Returns 
goods unjustly,” “Cancels orders” 


or “Is Contentious.” They are all 
valuable bits of information that 
help the credit man form an opin- 
ion of the risk. “Turned down” 
orders should also be shown on these 
reports, and users of the service are 
urged in answering inquiry tickets 
to note on their replies trade abuses 
and “turned down” orders. After 
all, the unfavorable information is 
the most valuable. 

The ideal Interchange report 
should reflect every merchandise 
transaction of the subject, and be 
an exact duplicate of his merchan- 
dise ledgers. It should reflect his 
entire indebtedness for merchandise, 
due and not due. This ideal will be 
reached when the credit grantors of 
the country realize what a powerful 
instrument of service they have 
within their own organization. The 
value of this service will increase in 
direct proportion to the number of 
our members who use it. 

Thirty thousand members of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
using the National Interchange Ser- 
vice would build up a service that 
would revolutionize credit granting. 


The Last Lap of the 
Business Race 


By Director Freas B. Snyder 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Mignon, Pa. 
oS golden calf of American 

business is salesmanship. The 
salesman in popular eyes is the build- 
er, invigorator, enthuser and the 
motor of business. The credit man 
is the wet blanket, pull-back, deflator, 
brake. Since this is the accepted 
viewpoint, it is natural that the sales 
department should dominate the 
credit policy. Many a competent 
executive who would not think of 
letting an employee who handled 
cash make entries in the general 
books to account for that cash, lets 
the Sales Department's desire to 
make a showing over-ride the cooler 
judgment of the credit department 
on the acceptability of the risk. 

The Credit Man who does not use 
every effort to help sales along is out 
of tune with modern credit develop- 
ments. If you have such a one, fire 
him; but if you have a constructive 
credit man who helps the worthy 
risk to get the support he deserves, 
back him up. Share with him some 
of your enthusiasm over sales ac- 
complishment. Only the first lap in 
the business relay race is covered by 
the salesman. The Credit Man has 
the last and hardest lap when the 
pace is fiercest and the goal nearest. 
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After December 31— 
What? 


By D’tor H. C. Bainbridge, Jr. 
Chas. T. Bainbridge’s Sons, Bklyn, N. Y. 
WE are entering a New Year and 
many of us have this problem 
on our minds. As builders of busi- 
ness through the medium of credit, 
we must put the past well behind us 
and look to the New Year with the 
greatest feeling of optimism. 
_ As the World’s Powers are striv- 
ing at the Washington Conference to 
adjust many of the problems affect- 
ing the peace and welfare of the 
world, so must we by the closest co- 
operation—the opportunity for which 
is afforded by our Association—so 
plan our work for the New Year that 
we may render our assistance to the 
upbuilding of business and the wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

With this message, I convey to 
every credit grantor the most cordial 
greetings for the New Year, with the 
sincere hope that every one will be 
found ready to “ carry on” the high 
ideals of our Association. 


Did You Ever Call a 
Policeman? 


By E. §. Boteler 
(Chairman, Advisory Council) 
G. K. Sheridan Co., New York 
tigen following dialogue recently 

took place between an active 
member of the National Association 
of Credit Men and a non-member. 

“TI see no direct benefits to be de- 
rived from the membership fee of the 
Credit Men’s Association,” said the 
non-member. 

“Did you ever have occasion to 
call a policeman?” asked the mem- 
ber. 

“No.” 

“Did you ever have a fire in your 
house?” 

“No.” 

“Do you object to paying taxes for 
the support of your local fire and 
police departments ?’’ pursued the re- 
lentless member. 

“Of course not.” 

“Then you surely see the value of 
supporting a nation-wide association 
that is constantly causing the prose- 
cution of commercial crooks who 
pray upon all business; that is dis- 
seminating week in and week out 
sound economic and business doc- 
trine; that is bringing to bear upon 
federal and state legislatures legiti- 
mate pressure in the interest of pend- 
ing laws for the benefit, not of a 
single industry, but of the great 
manufacturing, wholesale and bank- 
ing interests of the whole courtry, 
and doing many other things as 
important to you and me as business 
men.” 






















































Fundamental Disarmament 


Help for American Farmers and for a 


HERE is a double difficulty 
to face in the American en- 
deavor to save Russia: the 
tangible difficulty, made up 

of great distances, crippled transpor- 
tation, inadequate supplies and Rus- 
sian winter, is obvious. Overwhelm- 
ing as these obstacles seem when 
combined, they may be successfully 
met if the American people once un- 
derstand this final disaster which has 
befallen a God-forsaken kindred na- 
tion. This is the greater obstacle to 
relief—the general. ignorance of 
what the Russian famine means in- 
side and outside of Russia. 

For the disaster in Russia, 
whether we understand it or not, af- 
fects this country intimately. Take 
first the less worthy side of the situ- 

_ation: Mr. Hoover is asking Con- 
gress to make a _ governmental 
appropriation for Russian relief. 
President Harding in his message to 
Congress has appealed for the same 
thing. General Dawes has aiready 
economized in the national budget 
ten times the amount required by 
merely cutting down waste. Mr. 
Hoover has not gone to the country 
for contributions. That direct ap- 
peal he has left to the Russian 
Famine Fund with central offices at 
15 Park Row, New York City, an 
organization composed of seventy 
representative American men and 
women who have mutually agreed to 
scrap politics, personal views, and 
religious differences in order to help 
feed the fifteen million human be- 
ings in the Volga Valley who will 
certainly die this winter unless aid 
reaches them from outside. The dis- 
tribution is in the competent hands 
of the American Friends (Quakers). 

All of this money, the amounts 
contemplated in Mr. Hoover’s bills 
before Congress, as well as the 
$5,000,000 in contributions being 

r aised by the Russian Famine Fund 
—will be spent in the United States. 
It is important to emphasize this 
point. Side by side in the news 
columns with the famine death-toll 
in Russia one reads of surplus corn 
crops being burned for fuel in the 
Western States. This is a deadly 
parallel that is truly ghastly. A few 
weeks ago, there were five billion 
bushels of corn in this country which 
was entirely surplus stock, corn 
16 
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which the farmers would be glad to 
see removed because it will glut the 
market for three years to come and 
keep prices far below what they 
should be. On the Atlantic seaboard 
there are ships lying idle. 

That situation needs no emphasis. 
It hits us between the eyes. Bushels 
of corn rotting in American ware- 
houses and hundreds of ships rotting 
at American docks, while millions of 
Russian peasants—the farmers and 
producers—in a district along the 
frozen Volga as large as our Atlantic 
States, are starving to death. 

It ought not to be hard to under- 
stand that such a situation intimately 
concerns us. It is understood by 
such economists as J. H. Tregoe, who 
has already drawn attention to it. 
And the sum involved is small com- 
pared to the need for it, the use of 
it and the good it will do both in Rus- 
sia and in the United States. The 
wheat needed is one thirty-eighth of 
the 1920 American crop. The five 
million bushels of seed corn asked 
for is one eight-hundredth part of the 
1920 crop. 

During the four years of the war, 
Congress promptly voted and cheer- 
fully loaned, not millions but billions 
for sheer destruction. And the peo- 
ple had to pay, are paying, and will 
have to pay with no return on their 
investment. Can Congress now in- 
telligently be slow to vote, or the 
people be slow to give the compara- 


tively few millions needed for con- 
struction ? 
HIGHLY PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY 
A better national investment at 
this time is hard to imagine. The 
millions now voted or given in 
America will pay the American 
farmer for his surplus crops, re- 


lieve economic congestion, stimulate 
transportation, give employment, and 
help markets in other commodities. 
Leaving the dying Russians quite out 
of consideration, the relief measures 
on foot will materially help turn the 
tide of prosperity in this country. 
But Russia cannot be left entirely 
out of consideration. The disaster is 
too appalling. It affects all Europe 
as well as this country: it appeals to 
mankind. Overshadowing the eco- 
nomic advantages to ourselves the 


Starving Nation 


money now voted and given is an in- 
vestment in human life at the very 
extremity of need. 

It is, moreover, the most funda- 
mental kind of disarmament. The 
Washington conference marks a 
great step forward in international 
relations. But its results, recorded 
in calculated tonnage on paper, are 
nominal. The great opportunity now 
offered to America to be quick and 
generous, not held back by polit- 
ical hatred or cold distrust, is an 
opportunity for world leadership in 
brotherhood. Much stronger, more 
abiding than treaties, will be the last- 
ing effect of international good-will 
now proved in generous action. 

There is no doubt of the heart and 
the ability of America to help—in- 
deed to save—Russia, if America 
once understands. 


The Webb-Pomerene Act 
(Continued from page 9) 


:astern States Retail Lumber Deal- 
er’s Association case. But under 
the Webb-Pomerene Act such agree- 
ments concerning foreign customers 
would be lawful, provided domestic 
trade is not restrained or a domestic 
competitor not injured. In Euro- 
pean countries associations of manu- 
facturers dealing exclusively with 
foreign credit terms are numerous. 
Perhaps at no time in our history 
has the subject of marketing occu- 
pied so prominently a position in our 
businegs structure as during the 
present generation. Collective mer- 
chandising of American goods in 
foreign markets under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act is one of the signifi- 
cant and outstanding new develop- 
ments in our national efforts to seek 
and develop new markets for Ameri- 
can goods. During the past year 
more than $200,000,000 worth of 
export business was done under this 


\ct. 


This new marketing machinery 
opens up a wide range of possibili- 
ties for developing new ideas and 


methods for expanding American 
foreign trade. It is hoped that the 
foreign credit service of the United 
States will receive thereby much 
valuable stimulation. 
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HE Revenue Act of 1921, 
signed November 23, went 
into effect upon its pas- 


sage. In a general way’ 


the repeal of the act of 1918 is ef- 
fective as of January 1, 1922 (for 
example, the excess profits tax) ; 

but some provisions are effective as 
of January 1, 1921 and others as of 
November 23, 1921. 

The act is admittedly far from 
satisfactory. Prominent leaders of 
the Administration speak of it as a 
temporary measure and look for- 
ward to introducing a new measure 
that will be more permanent. 

President Harding, in his mes- 
sage, says, “ Later on, when other 
problems are solved, I shall make 
some recommendation about re- 
newed consideration of our tax 
program.” 

GOOD FEATURES 


The repeal of all the transporta- 
tion taxes and the repeal of many 
other taxes which have been called 
obnoxious will be welcomed by 
American business. There are other 
real improvements in the new tax 
measure that make both for equity 
of taxation and for easier adminis- 
tration. One great single gain is not 
directly related to the tax measure 
itself. The reduction of the budget, 
though in reality largely a dollar re- 
duction and not a commodity reduc- 
tion, will probably simplify the ad- 
ministration of the present tax; for 
it is axiomatic in taxation that diffi- 
culties in tax administration increase 
and decrease in proportion to the 
size of the tax. Some of the other 
outstanding good features are given 
in the detailed summaries below. 

BAD FEATURES 


1. The income tax on corpora- 
tions, with the elimination of the ex- 
cess profits tax effective January 1, 
1922, is increased to 12% per cent. 
The flat tax rate on corporate in- 
come will continue the discrimina- 
tion between corporations on the one 
hand and individuals and partners 
on the other. As long as we have 
a graduated income tax on the in- 
come of sole traders and partners, 
a flat tax on corporate income is a 
discriminatory tax. Under certain 
conditions it will discriminate in 
favor of corporations and under 
others against, though with the 
maintenance of the high surtax rates 


on individual income the discrimin-: 


The Revenue Act of 1921 


Summary of Important Features with Comment 


By Jean LeBlanc 


ation is in general in favor of cor- 
porations. Small shareholders in 
corporations will continue to be dis- 
criminated against. They will have 
to pay 12/2 per cent. tax on their 
income from corporations, even 
though their total income places 
them in the normal tax bracket or 
in the low surtax brackets. 

2. The Act contains other fea- 
tures against which business men 
and students of taxation have pro- 
tested. The high surtax rates which 
the Senate succeeded in injecting 
into the bill can not be justified on 
any grounds. The reduction of the 
surtaxes from 65 per cent. to 50 
per cent. does not meet the situation. 
The present tax will continue to di- 
vert money from productive enter- 
prise and into tax free securities. 

3. The new provision in the Act 
exempting between December 31, 
1921 and January 1, 1927 the divi- 
dends or interest on domestic build- 
ing and loan associations up to $300 
creates a new tax free investment. 
‘This provision is a grossly unfair 
and discriminatory one, for it is 
likely to result in the transference of 
sums of money from banks and 
trust companies to building and loan 
associations. Moreover, it adds one 
more tax free investment to the al- 
ready overwhelming number and 
thereby reduces the funds available 
for commercial and industrial pur- 
poses. j 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF 
OUTSTANDING NEW FEATURES 


The following comments are 
taken directly from summaries by 
M. L. Seidman, of Seidman and 
Seidman, Certified Public Account- 
ants, New York, and by Arthur A. 
Ballantine of Root, Clark, Buckner 
& Howland, in the New York Times 
of December 12. 


CORPORATE INCOME TAXES, EXCESS 
PROFITS TAX AND FLAT TAX 
ON CORPORATIONS 


The repeal of the Excess Profits 
Tax is not to become effective until 
January 1, 1922. The income tax 
on corporations is to remain at 10 
per cent. for the year 1921, but is 
increased to 12% per cent. for the 
year 1922 and thereafter. This will 
have the effect of imposing a higher 
tax on corporations not earning over 
8 per cent. on their invested capital 
and a much smaller tax upon those 
corporations that have heretofore 


paid Excess Profits Taxes.—(Seid- 
man. ) 

The only Federal levy upon the 
income of the ordinary corporation 
will be the 12% per cent. normal 
tax. This great reduction means 
new incentive to corporate activi- 
ties. The relatively low corporate 
tax rate does not balance the high 
individual rate, but corporate divi- 
dends are of course subject to sur- 
tax and individuals may incorporate. 
—( Ballantine. ) 


PROVISION FOR INCORPORATION 

In view of the vast difference in 
the basis of taxation between income 
accruing to an individuzl and that 
accruing to a corporation, it is pro- 
vided that individuals or partner 
ships can incorporate any time be- 
fore March 23, 1922, and be taxed 
as a corporation for the entire year 
1921. It is stipulated, however, that 
this privilege shall be granted to 
those individuals and partnerships 
only whose net income for the tax- 
able year 1921 was not less than 20 
per cent. of invested capital. There 
is no provision against incorporating 
a business for the purpose of future 
taxation, where it is to the benefit of 
the taxpayers to do so.—(Seid- 
man. ) 

TAXES ON INDIVIDUAL INCOME: 

INCOME TAX AND SURTAX 

The normal tax on individual in- 
comes, which is 4 per cent on the 
first $4,000 of taxable income and 
8 per cent on amounts in excess of 
that, remains in force for 1921 and 
thereafter. Surtax rates on individ- 
uals are unchanged for the year 
1921. Income received after Jan- 
uary I, 1922, however, will be sub- 
ject to lower surtax rates than under 
the prior law. The scale of rates 
begins to apply at a net income of 
$6,000 instead of $5,000 formerly. 
The rate is I per cent up to $10,000, 
compared with the former 2 or 3 per 
cent. From -$10,000 to $20,000 the 
rate after 1921 will be 2 per cent 
less than before. The rates vary 
slightly as compared with previous 
rates up to an income of $200,000, 
above which a 50 per cent surtax is 
imposed, compared with rates pre- 
viously running up to 65 per cent.— 
(Seidman). 


PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS INCREASED 


Personal exemptions and credits 


the year 
exemption 


are increased for 


1921. 
Personal 


to heads of 
17 


18 


families and married persons who 
have an income not exceeding 
$5,000 will be $2,500 instead of 
$2,000 as heretofore. However, for 
a married person with a net income 
of $5,000 or more, or for a single 
person, there is no change, the ex- 
emption being $2,000 and $1,000, re- 
spectively, as before. An increase 
in the credit for dependent persons 
from $200 to $400, effective for the 
year 1921, is applicable to all tax- 
payers, whether single or married, 
and without regard to the amount 
of the net income.—( Seidman.) 


PROFIT AND LOSS 

In past years, the net loss of one 
year could not be offset against the 
profits of another; each year had to 
stand on its own record. Beginning 
with 1921 and hereafter, the net loss 
of one year will be deductible from 
the net profit of the subsequent year ; 
and if the profits of such subsequent 
year is not enough to take care of 
the loss, the amount of loss not ab- 
sorbed can be carried forward into 
the following year. Any loss for 
the year 1920, however, cannot be 
deducted from the year 1921. The 
first loss that will be recognized is 
the loss that has been sustained in 
. 1921 as deductible from 1922.— 
(Seidman. ) 

“ WASH ” SALES 

The rapidly growing practice of 
making sales near the end of the 
year for the sole purpose of obtain- 
ung the deduction of market losses 
from the taxable income is now 
abolished; and this is immediately 
effective. It is now definitely pro- 
vided that no deduction shall be al- 
lowed for any loss claimed to have 
been sustained in any sale of shares, 
of stock, or of securities, where it 
appears that within thirty days be- 
fore or after the date of the sale, 
the taxpayer has bought similar 
property or stock. It has been the 
consistent practice in such cases 
heretofore merely to buy back the 
very same property that was sold, 
which made it quite evident that the 
transactions were made primarily 
for the purpose of recording a loss. 
This practice is now eliminated. In 
view of the net loss provision, effec- 
tive as of March, 1921, it is now 
just as important to use extreme 
care in arriving at net losses as in 
calculating net gains. A taxpayer 
should, therefore, be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all of the provisions 
affecting his case before his books 
are closed for the year.—(Seid- 
man.) 

CAPITAL GAINS 

Limitation of the tax on so-called 
capital gain to 12% per cent. is also 
a major improvement. Until now 
the individual who held an invest- 


ment for years or who established 
and developed a business could not 


sell without paying to the Govern- © 


ment perhaps 73 per cent. of the 
gain. After January 1, 1922, if the 
property was acquired for profit or 
investment and has been held for 
more than two years, the tax on the 
gain will be but 12% per cent. This 
means that properties can be passed 
on to those most anxious and able 
to give them maximum develop- 
ment. Losses in such transactions 
must’ first be applied against such 
gains, if any, instead of being used 
to offset ordinary income upon 
which the total tax may still reach 
58 per cent.—(Ballantine.) 


EXCHANGE OF PROPERTY 

A very important provision has 
been embodied in the Act as to the 
taxability of profits realized on the 
exchange of property. In the past, 
exchanges of property were quite 
generally held to be closed transac- 
tions. It was necessary to convert 
both properties into cash value, and 
then to calculate a tax. Hereafter, 
no gain or loss shall be recognized 
upon such transactions unless the 
property received in exchange “ has 
a readily realizable market value.” 
In a good many cases, it is provided 
that no profit shall be considered rea- 
lized and no tax imposed even where 
property, stocks or securities re- 
ceived have a readily realizable mar- 
ket value. In general this provision 
is made very much broader than 
heretofore, and very much more fav- 
orable to the taxpayer.—( Seidman. ) 

These and other provisions tend 
to put an end to levying taxes on 
profits that exist merely on paper. 
—(Ballantine.) 

WORTHLESS DEBTS 

A liberal provision has been in- 
serted as to the deductibility of 
worthless debts. In the discretion 
of the Commissioner, a reasonable 
allowance can hereafter be made in 
the form of a flat percentage of sales 
or outstanding accounts as a provi- 
sion against bad debts. Also, a bad 
debt can be deductible in part, if 
sufficient information is available as 
to its value. Heretofore, a debt 
could not be written off unless it 
was entirely worthless, and the last 
dividend was received, in bank- 
ruptcy, or if the amount was finally 
settled in any other form. 

The Commissioner now has four 
years from the time the 1921 return 
is filed to assess additional taxes, in- 
stead of five years, as heretofore. 
The time for assessment of taxes on 
previous years’ tax returns is also 
extended.— (Seidman. ) 

ADMINISTRATIVE IMPROVEMENTS 

For the first time, the final deter- 
mination of taxes is made possible. 
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Heretofore, a taxpayer did not know 
when his final tax has been deter- 
mined. It is now provided that if, 
after a determination and assess- 
ment in any case, the taxpayer has, 
without protest, paid such tax or ac- 
cepted any abatement or refund and 
an agreement is made in writing be- 
tween the taxpayer and the Commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, that such determination shall 
be final and conclusive, then the case 
shall not be reopened or the assess- 
ment modified at any future time by 
any officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment. This provision, however, 
would not hold where fraud is in- 
volved. 

Additional assessments of income 
tax or excess profits tax will here- 
after be subjected to interest at the 
rate of one-half of one per cent. 
from the date they should have been 
originally reported and paid. For- 
merty, interest has been payable only 
in the case of negligence or fraud. 
Hereafter, interest at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum will be paid in 
any event, increased rates and pen- 
alties being imposed for under-state- 
ments as heretofore. Refunds to 
taxpayers will also bear interest to 
a limited extent. 

Hereafter, the taxpayer will be 
notified prior to additional assess- 
ment by registered mail, and will be 
given a period of not less than thirty 
days after the mailing of the notice 
in which to file an appeal, if he so 
chooses. An opportunity for a hear- 
ing in Washington will be granted. 
Where a taxpayer has had such no- 
tice and given such opportunity 
which was not taken advantage of, 
no claim for abatement of a tax will 
thereafter be entertained. 

Additional tax assessments have 
been the cause of very much distress 
in the past. In a good many cases 
such assessments have come down 
upon the taxpayer suddenly and 
found him unprepared to meet the 
obligation. The Commissioner is 
now authorized to extend the time 
for payment for a period not in ex- 
cess of eighteen months from No- 
vember 23, 1921, where it is shown 
that payment would result in undue 
hardship to the taxpayer. In such 
case, interest will be charged at the 
rate of two-thirds of one per cent. 
per month. 

REFUND CLAIMS 

The time for the filing of a claim 
for refund, because of amortization 
of plant and facilities, is now lim- 
ited, to be made prior to March 15, 
1922. It will be remembered, in 
connection with the tax paid for the 
year 1918, that refunds of taxes can 
be claimed where it can be shown 
that there exists a loss of useful 
value to the taxpayer, of buildings, 
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machinery, equipment or other fa- 
cilities constructed or acquired after 
April 6, 1917, for the production of 
articles contributing to the prosecu- 
tion of the War against the German 
Government. “Articles contribut- 
ing to the prosecution of the War” 
has been given a liberal interpreta- 
tion ; so that it applies to a great many 
things which do not, at first thought, 
appear to have been connected with 
what made the prosecution of the 
War possible. 

Under the old Revenue Act, tax- 
payers had three years from the offi- 
cial termination of the War, which 
was March 3, 1921, in which to file 
such claims. Under the new provi- 
sions, however, unless such a claim 
is filed on or before March 15, 1922, 
it will not thereafter be entertained. 

The changes that have been out- 
lined here as having been made by 
the Act are only those which stand 
out as important and significant. A 
great many minor changes have been 
made which may be of extreme im- 
portance to any particular taxpayer. 
— (Seidman. ) 


Important procedural reform will 
doubtless result from the work of 
the Tax Simplification Board. The 
President has named on this board 
three most competent representa- 
tives of the public, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has designated 
three representatives of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue of such char- 
acter that full co-operation is as- 
sured. This board is already hard 
at work and will doubtless succeed 
not only in eventually simplifying 
the forms but also in working out 
methods of handling cases in the 
bureau so that settlements can be 
effected much more promptly. In 
this respect the work of the bureau 
had already been showing improve- 
ment. 

Radical reduction of income tax 
rates is indeed still essential to place 
the tax plan upon a just and sound 
basis, but the business man may well 
pause in his demand for this to give 
thanks for a decided measure of im- 
provement in his position.—(Ballan- 
tine. ) 


Conditions in the South-East 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina 


ECRETARY C. L. WILLIAM- 
SON of the Atlanta Associa- 
tion has sent to the Department 

of Research of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men the report of 
the Texaco Vigilance Committee, F. 
B. Ramey, Chairman, on business 
conditions in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina. The 
report is unusually interesting and 
it is thought that the following ex- 
cerpts from it may be welcome. 


Reports from the Alabama members 
of this committee are less optimistic than 


those of October, no improvement aang 
of 


noted excepting in the central section 
Alabama where the tendency has been 
to continue the gradual liquidation of the 
cotton crop at prevailing prices. The 
Mobile section reports a better move- 
ment in shipping of lumber and cotton, 
but this seems to have been largely off- 
set by the lack of activity in shipbuild- 
ing, these industries having been closed 
or reduced to only part time. 

All other sections of the state report 
business at a standstill, and the north- 
ern section is particularly pessimistic by 
reason of very light production in all 
lines, increased unemployment and ex- 
treme low prices offered for farm prod- 
ucts. Faith for partial recovery was 
pinned to the marketing of a very satis- 
factory yield of corn only to find after 
an exceptionally early harvest prices in 
this section ranging from 25c to 35c 
bushel. This, the last money crop, = 
proved a failure from the standpoint of 
returns to the already hard-pressed 
planter throughout northern Alabama 
whose hope again reverts to cotton such 
as he has been able to hold for price 
commensurate with its production. 

Every section of Florida has reported 
business stationary or better than dur- 


ing October. Reports from the citrus 
industry, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Review, point to less than 10 per 
cent. damage to the crop as a whole by 
the storm reported in last month’s state- 
ment. In some sections the damage was 
higher, from 50 to 60 per cent., while in 
other sections it was not more than 1 to 
5 per cent. Florida’s citrus crop will 
probably be a little less than that of last 
season. 


The tourist trade is having its usual 
stimulating effect, and the East Florida 
section reports money easier to obtain 
for legitimate business purposes than 
has been possible since the beginning of 
this depression. There is doubtless 
a considerable feeling of confidence 
throughout the state that the Winter sea- 
son will compare favorably with other 
years. 

It is doubtful if Georgia has held its 
own since last report. Business failures 
have been quite general during the past 
thirty days, a condition not especially 
noticeable either in Alabama or Florida. 
Cotton, the foundation of our business 
structure, clearly demonstrated its power 
when in September this section experi- 
enced a decided revival with a 20c mar- 
ket. It is generally conceded that condi- 
tions are again dependent for improve- 
ment upon another decided advance in 
this commodity, but we find no one ven- 
turing an opinion when such increase 
may be expected with any degree of 
certainty. 

With corn prices ranging from 40c to 
50c per bushel, cane syrup l6c to 20c per 
gallon and hogs 5c to 8c per pound, it 
may be readily seen why liquidation of 
long past due indebtedness must neces- 
sarily be extremely slow. 

Seasonable business in the larger cities 
should and doubtless will create a fair 
outlet and a temporary revival during 
the remainder of this year, but pros- 
pects thereafter are doubted by the city 
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merchants, who appear to be more 
anxious to reduce than to replenish their 
stocks. 


What has been said concerning 
Georgia applies to South Carolina, 
though in an exaggerated form. There, 
they are even more dependent upon the 
staple, and its depreciation has affected 
unfavorably and to a greater degree 
every line of business with which we are 
familiar. Bankruptcies reported to this 
office exceed those of Georgia at least in 
number and every report with the ex- 
ception of Greenville declares business on 
the downgrade. Greenville, the center of 
the textile industry, attributes its pres- 
ent progress to the fact that cotton manu- 
facturers are pushing production to the 
limit, depending upon lowering costs as 
a means of increasing profits which at 
best are but nominal. 


Also, the planter in this particular sec- 
tion has generally seen fit to dispose of 
his cotton, whereas all other sections 
continue to hold as their only means of 
recovery. Such holdings are reported to 
constitute from 50 per cent. to 60 per 
cent. of this year’s crop and much of 
which is said to be fast depreciating 
while exposed to the weather in the door 
yards of those who cannot afford ware- 
house storage and insurance charges. 

With no other money crop available in 
this section it is obvious that these peo- 
ple must eventually draw on their cotton 
holdings; but it is expected that they 
will do so from time to time only as a 
means of sustenance and not for the 
purpose of liquidating to any extent their 
great indebtedness. Thus, no relief is in 
sight for the banker or merchant and we 
naturally fear for their ability in many 
instances to survive the demands that 
must be eventually made upon them. 

Business conditions in the Sixth Fed- 
eral Reserve District have made slow 
progress during the month of October. 
Reports rendered to the Monthly Busi- 
ness Review by various lines of trade 
contain somewhat less of the optimistic 
tone which was so apparent a month ago. 
Business men, however, say that last 
month there was more optimism than 
was actually justified by the degree of 
improvement in conditions which had 
been made, that the spirit which pre- 
vailed last month seemed to indicate a 
more immediate return to good times 
and prosperity than was likely. 

It cannot be said that adverse factors 
in the business situation have disap- 
peared. The small production of cotton 
this year, it is true, has caused a sub- 
stantial increase in the price of this 
staple, and this increase has resulted in 
much benefit not only to producers, but 
to business generally, in those parts of 
the cotton belt where crops of any ap- 
preciable size were raised. In some sec- 
tions, however, especially through middle 
Georgia, the almost complete failure of 
the cotton crop has brought a condition 
contrasted with that of a year ago, in the 
last year farmers had a fair crop on 
which they could hardly realize the cost 
of production, while this year the crop, 
while produced at a greatly reduced cost, 
is the smallest in many years, The 
increased price has had a psychological 
effect for good in the cities and the 
larger towns, but producers in many 
sections have not enough cotton to reap 
much benefit from the increased returns. 
More food stuffs have been produced 
this year, probably, than in many years. 
But for this fact, however, many farm- 
ers would be obliged to ask for exten- 
sion for another year of much more of 
the indebtedness incurred in raising the 
crops of this year and last, than will now 
be necessary. 

























BUSINESS SHOULD LEAD BACK TO SANITY 


THE PENDULUM 
has had a very wide 
swing from the ideas 
of Jefferson as to just 
what the _ respective 
provinces were of the 
Federal . Government 
and the States. 

Consciously or un- 
consciously, the slogan 
throughout the nation 
today is “ Let Congress 
do it.” This mental at- 
titude, largely accentu- 
ated in the war period, 
is congesting the three 
departments of our 
Federal Government— 
the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial—and will lead to serious results un- 
less we get back to sanity. 

In some matters our Constitution has entrusted 
exclusive authority, control and regulation to the 
Federal Government. In these matters we are enjoy- 
ing the fruits of the far-sighted wisdom of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. The Government could not 
function if in certain features of control and regula- 
tion the States were left to their own devices; and 
this is particularly the case in interstate commerce. 

Whilst the provinces within which States should 
function are not exactly defined by the Constitution, 
yet we understand that all of the powers not en- 
trusted to the Federal Government by the Constitu- 
tion are left to the States. 

As we are going, the powers and obligations of the 
States are being gradually encroached upon, and Gov- 
ernment is nearing a top-heavy situation. 

We go to Congress now for every whip-stitch of a 
thing. Self-reliance must be cultivated, and I am 
personally very glad that the National Association of 
Credit Men believes that no resort at all should be 
taken to Federal or State Legislatures except in suit- 
able projects, where ordinary individual or business 
powers are unavailing. 

Business must be self-reliant, agriculture must be 
self-reliant. Building up abilities within these inter- 
ests to look after themselves and not seeking the pro- 
tection or paternalism of Congress will mightily help 
us to relieve the present congestion of the Federal 
Legislature, and make better men and women of us. 

In this program of “ back to sanity ” I believe busi- 
ness should lead. The business men of the Nation 
should feel a genuine pride in being self-reliant, of 
working out their own salvation, of reducing their 
belligerency, of fostering co-operation. In the veins 
of every red-blooded business man there should throb 
this current of self-reliance. It will do us an immense 
amount of good; it will relieve dissatisfaction; it 
will cause the suffrage better to be understood and 
utilized. It will keep Congress in a better attitude, 
concentrated on work which cannot be disposed of 
through any other medium. 


REAL RECREATION 


I AM frequently asked, “ Do you play golf?” My 
answer invariably is that I am not old enough. This 
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may be regarded as merely a smart answer, but it car- 
ries a tinge of truth. 

What is recreation? Getting out into the air and 
following the little ball across the green country can 
certainly be a tonic; but even so delightful a game as 
this can be overdone and prove more disastrous than 
beneficial. As a nation we have not been attentive 
enough to real recreation. We have been slaves to 
our tasks. We have developed nervous disorders and 
many do not attain the ripe old age that results from 
careful living. 

My thought is to point out not only the need of 
recreation but the fact that recreation may be found 
at one’s own desk, that it is not confined simply to 
getting into the open, spending hours away from the 
office and giving the impression—as so often is con- 
veyed to the unemployed and to the less fortunate— 
that one is in the idle class. 

Recreation can be obtained by ceasing from worry 
in the doing of one’s tasks. Changing the tasks from 
time to time, getting at some new thing and going at 
it with all one’s heart, making the daily tasks a real 
game, with its objectives, with its many players and 
with the satisfaction of doing the work well. 

Good reading offers a form of recreation which too 
many of us neglect. I see at times credit managers 
who show the effects of keeping at their tasks—with- 
out recreation, without reading books—to the point 
of breaking down. One cannot do good credit work 
when the body isn’t sound and the vital parts are not 
functioning properly. One must be able to smile, to 
whistle and to sing, to look at his daily task as a 
real game and to perform it in the spirit of real 
sportsmanship. 

I may be better in preaching than in practicing, but 
without the ability to get into the open frequently I 
have realized splendid recreation from good reading 
and from putting the element of sportsmanship into 
my daily tasks. There is nothing so hard on the 
human machine as to work under high pressure. 
There is nothing that encourages pessimism so much 
as to keep at a task when it loses its good flavor and 
becomes drudgery. Make every minute of the work- 
ing day tell. It can be made to tell by the proper 
recreation and the proper recreation can be found 
even within the walls of the office. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


THE DISTINGUISHING mark of our Constitution 
is the supremacy of the Courts. Could we step back- 
ward and be observers of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, held in Philadelphia in 1787, we would discover 
that the foremost question before that body, a ques- 
tion which taxed the abilities of the master minds of 
the Confederated States, was just how the law of the 
Federal Government could be sustained and carried 
out in the States of the proposed Union. 

After considering many expedients, all were re- 
jected as lacking sufficient powers but this—the 
Courts. Thus it was that our Constitution made the 
Courts supreme. We should be thankful for the in- 
spiration, because this provision has given longevity 
to our Constitution, and has made it the oldest docu- 
ment of the kind in the world today. 

Our Constitution guarantees equality of oppor- 
,tunity. Yet this guarantee might be violated fre- 
; quently and the freedom of men jeopardized but for 

the defense of the Courts. 
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In my opinion, our Constitution was never meant to - 
limit the abilities of anyone to pursue a craft or trade 
unless he were to join some organization. History 
has demonstrated the autocracy and the unwisdom of 
trade guilds. To repeat these mistakes in our own 
Nation might be fatal. 

Our protection is in the Courts. Labor may rail at 
the Courts and deem them subversive of freedom. 
This we challenge, for our history shows conclusively 
that the freedom we enjoy, expressed in the equality 
of opportunity, has been forever and enduringly de- 
fended by the courts. 

Men enjoy the right of leaving their employment 
and employers enjoy the right of dismissing their 
employees, but for the one or the other to prevent by 
forcible means the operations of an industry and the 
employment of independent labor, would have struck 
at the very heart of our Constitution, and we are 
therefore deeply gratified that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has just handed down a decision 
in the case of the American Steel Foundries Company 
versus the Tri-City Safety Trades Council, holding 
that injunctions against labor unions are valid if they 
restrain acts of force or intimidation. 

May common sense enter into this situation. May 
we appreciate the need of understanding in industrial 
relations. Thus we may save the great waste and 
destruction which are the attributes of strikes and 
forcible efforts to prevent the independence of labor. 

We should strive earnestly to bring in a clearer 
understanding of the intimate relations which should 
exist between employer and employee, and that 
Unionism passes its valid and proper field when seek- 
ing to restrain by force or to impose edicts militantly 
without considering economic conditions and the 
rights of the public. 


THE RAPE OF CREDIT 


PRESENT CONDITIONS exemplify clearly that 
the least understood and yet the most indispensable 
element in social progress and happiness, is credit. 
The most serious economic result of the World 
War was the violation of credit principles. 
Credit can not be manufactured. This is axiomatic, 
but is hardly understood by the public at large. 
The printing presses can be put to work and turn 
out fiat money by the yard or the bushel, but no 
power on earth can make this type of money ex- 
changeable for real commodities at its face value. 
We are on the threshold of a serious tragedy, be- 
cause of the rape of credit. The world debt at the 
signing of the Armistice was a little more than two 
hundred billions, it has since increased to four hundred 
billions, an unthinkable sum. To sustain this vast 
pyramid of credit there are insufficient foundations, 
and the question is now imminent, will it topple over 
and crush the people with its weight? 


The situation should be viewed with great concern 
by all the straight thinking peoples of the world, and 
especially by the people of this country, where gold 
has accumulated to an enormous extent, and where 
riches have been amassed beyond the dreams of an 
Ali Baba. 


We have wondered often why the inter-Allied debt 
had not concerned us more. I had gone to the 
lengths of suggesting a wiping of the slate, partly for 
the purpose of arousing an interest in this, one of the 
most serious and impending economic subjects before 
the Nation. 


The ideas lately advanced by Frank A. Vanderlip 
are enchanting, but have we sufficient breadth of 
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business to grasp the details of the plan? Are we 
willing to give it a trial? 

Something must be done to relieve the situation. 
Germany can not pay the reparations as provided in 
the Treaty of Paris. Poland is staggering under a 
weight of debt which needs skillful handling. Every- 
where on the Continent there is economic disorder. 
Although some of the efforts to restore order seem to 
promise success, in the heart of Europe there is but 
little promise. And we stand at the verge of a 
collapse. 

Should this condition be permitted to take its course 
and should the crash come, America will be hurt by 
some of the flying missiles. This is inevitable. 

Let us stand upright, as generous, good thinking 
people, and face the situation with faith and courage. 
Let us be willing to do our part, to suppress the 
antagonism of special interests, and to have in mind 
nothing but the resuscitation of our brothers abroad. 
Let us help to put in order a house which, should it 
fall, can not fail to do us harm. 

Would that sufficient powers and prescience were 
given me to offera solution. I have indeed advocated 
in public our remission of the debts owing us by our 
Allies, believing that a large part of this indebtedness 
was uncollectible. 

It may be wise to keep these debts alive, but there 
is no hope of redeeming them in the immediate future, 
except at a risk to our own industries. Some very 
delicate and skillful work must be done in order that 
we ourselves may give some relief to the situation. 

It is the biggest problem before the world today, a 
problem which every citizen of this Nation, especially 
its men and women of credit, should ponder over and 
be willing to offer ideas and suggestions that will 
help to clarify the atmosphere and to get things 
eventually right. 


A CREDIT CLINIC 


NO COMPETITION is so severe and difficult to 
meet as that of merchandise sold at below cost prices. 
The merchant of the right stripe who has persistently 
and faithfully continued at his business and built up 
one of proper and profitable proportions is nonplussed 
and entirely at a loss as to how to meet sales in his 
neighborhood resulting from failures or fake transac- 
tions. 


Nothing is so dangerous as credit poorly granted. 
Placing credit in the hands of people who do not 
know how to use it or who intend to abuse it is a 
direct blow to legitimate merchandising. We feel it 
is high time to bring this truth home to the distribu- 
tors of our country and have them appreciate that 
whenever they grant an unwise credit they are making 
it more difficult for good buyers to succeed. 

We have before us at present in the way of a clinic 
an exceedingly interesting case which broke recently 
in a far Western city. How in the world this par- 
ticular merchant was able to buy such a vast amount 
of goods is beyond our comprehension. A careful 
investigation would reveal a lack of character in this 
particular merchant, but strange to say he was able to 
buy goods with the utmost freedom in all the markets 
of the country. As approximately 175 creditors in 
the Metropolitan district are probing into this par- 
ticular commercial cadaver, we will endeavor to ascer- 
tain just how it became so overfed and so able to 
bring such a large amount of grief to creditors. 

Of the 175 New York creditors only 30 were mem- 
bers of the New York Credit Men’s Association, and 
therefore enabled to participate in the benefits and 
the direction of our organization. What does this 
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mean? It means that a large proportion of these 
creditors are not maintaining well systematized credit 
departments. They are granting credit largely on 
chance or paying some agency to tell them whether 
or not the credit should be granted. We venture the 
opinion that credit work of this character is costing 
legitimate merchandising millions of dollars annually 
and piling up a bad debt waste that is simply detest- 
able. The little manufacturer may say it is too ex- 
pensive to maintain a credit department; but when 
he adds up his bad debt losses during the year he will 
find that it might have paid to have maintained a 
well organized credit department under competent 
management and with proper equipment. 

The granting of credit is a profession. In the hands 
of the unskillful it is harmful, in the hands of the 
skilled, it is beneficient. The verdict in the clinic 
case under consideration is that a large amount of 
crass foolishness was indulged in. This debtor be- 
lieved that there was nothing cheaper in the land 
than credit and he traded successfully on this pre- 
sumption. Will the lesson strike home and help to 
convince the manufacturer and wholesale merchant 
that he can do nothing more disastrous to legitimate 
merchandising than to place his commodities in the 
hands of unsafe people? Not only for the protection 
of the concern granting credit, but for the benefit of 
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- the business community at large, we point out the 


necessity of granting credits in a careful, systematic 
and righteous fashion. 


SECRETARIES’ CONFERENCE MINUTES 


THE MINUTES of the recent Conference of Credit 
Association Secretaries have been mimeographed and 
sent to the secretary of every association affiliated 
with the National Association of Credit Men. Sec- 
retaries who attended the conference,—whether new 
to the work or more experienced and highly success- 
ful,—were emphatic in their expressions of commen- 
dation of the conference. The attention of all secre- 
taries, and especially those of the associations not 
represented at the conference, is invited to this docu- 
ment which is in effect a textbook on secretarial 
work. 


Why We Are Going to Win 


Arguments that Are Bringing In New Members 
By Arnold A. Mowbray 


Megr., Membership Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


HE Membership Depart- 
ment of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men is 
going to the 27th Annual 

Convention in June with a net gain 
in membership. And this in spite of 
losing members through failures and 
mergers, or occasionally through 
false economy on the part of a mem- 
ber, most likely one who is not mak- 
ing use of the facilities of his asso- 
ciation. 

In these days of none-too-good 
business it is noticeable that active 
members are using their associations 
more actively than ever. This in- 
creased usefulness of the association 
is, of course, the best of arguments 
to use in talking to prospective mem- 
bers. 

Other arguments for membership 
are given below in the form of ob- 
jections of a prospect and the replies 
of the member who is inviting him to 
join. 

OBJECTIONS AND REPLIES. 

1. Why are you conducting this 
campaign for new members when 
you say you have 33,000 members 
throughout the country? 

Answer. Owing to the business 
situation that has prevailed through- 
out the country we have lost 


many members through resignations 
caused by failures, liquidations and 
mergers. We need new members in 
order to continue the service we 
have been rendering and to enlarge 
the scope of our work. We need 
both your financial and moral sup- 
port. 

2. What will you do after this 
campaign is finished? 

Answer. That depends on the 
members. They will decide regard- 
ing our new plans. It is their organi- 
zation, formed for service but not 
for profit. 


3. Don’t you know I am pestered 
to death with requests of this kind? 

Answer. This is not a charitable 
organization. It serves you and 
serves you well, although you may 
not be aware of what it has done to 
stabilize credits throughout the na- 
tion. 

4. Well, there is no use talking. 
I am NOT interested. 

Answer. The very fact that I have 
called on you ought to interest you. 
I am not being paid for this work. 
This association means as much to 
you as it does to me. It must be 
worth while or we would not have 
so many members. Look at our pres- 


ent membership list. “ook at our 


officers. 


5. Well, how much does it cost? 
Twenty-five! Nothing doing. 

Answer. You are a busines man: 
you know that cash is needed to run 
even a credit association. We must 
have the right kind of help; maintain 
adequate offices, get out good litera- 
ture and render real service. 

6. I’m afraid I can’t afford it. 

Answer. You can’t afford to stay 
out. The important question is not 
how much you'll save in membership 
dues through staying out, but how 
much you may lose if you get stuck 
or how much business you'll refuse 
simply because you are not in a posi- 
tion to get the right kind of informa- 
tion about the customer. 

7. There are too many associa- 
tions here now. 

Answer. Perhaps, but not too 
many fundamental organizations like 
ours. This is the bread and butter 
association of every credit grantor. 

8. What will I get out of it for 
my dues? 

Answer. Just as much as you put 
into it. If you will attend our meet- 
ings you will be surprised at the 
amount of timely business informa- 
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tion, sound sense and good fellow- 
ship you will find available. 

g. l’m too busy to attend meet- 
ings. 

Answer. Then give us your finan- 
cial support. It takes money to pro- 
tect you from professional trade 
crooks operating in all parts of the 
country, to combat objectionable 
measures in the Legislature and to 
maintain an organization to be of 
service to your concern. Remember, 
even if you don’t attend the meet- 
ings that there is a trained staff wait- 
ing for you when you need their ser- 
vices. The man who cannot attend 
meetings ought to take out two 
memberships, as he does not give 
any of his time and consequently the 
other fellow has to bear the burden. 

10. What has your organization 
ever done for me? 

Answer. Read this folder, “The 
Need of the House,” for the list of 
our achievements in serving Ameri- 
can business. 

11. J don’t think you can get 
enough new members to make a suc- 
cess of this thing. I know our peo- 
ple. They will not co-operate. 

Answer. Are you really sure that 
the men of this city have less brains 
and ability than the men of other 
cities? To-day there are 133 associa- 
tions of credit men in this country. 
Don’t you want your city to be on 
the map? Do you want this city to 
be known as a community that will 
not co-operate? 

12. I’m from Missouri. Show 
me that this thing will go over and 
I'll join. But I’m not going to belong 
to any dead association. 

Answer. If everyone took your 
attitude there would not be any city 
here at all or it would be a sort of 
Hick’s Corner. Don’t let George do 
it. Do it yourself. You’re going to 
benefit just as much as I will. 

13. Jf Mr. So-and-So is going to 
run this thing I’m not going into it. 

Answer. Mr. So-and-So is not 
going to run this organization. Nor 
is any other one person. You and I 
and some other good men are going 
to run it. We'll elect the officers 
and directors. We'll all be equal. 


14. You claim it is my duty to 
join. Don’t I pay taxes? 

Answer. You pay taxes because 
you must. But do you want someone 
else to do all the supporting of this 
movement? You have already bene- 
fited through certain laws which we 
have seen put on the statute books. 
We must get new blood. Men who 
are sensitive about their duty do not 
wait to be drafted: they volunteer. 


15. You say part of my dues will 
go to the National Association of 
Credit Men? What did that New 
York crowd ever do for me? 

Answer. They 


send you The - 


Credit Monthly, the National Mem- 
bership Directory, standardized 
forms, and have made this country 
a safer and better place in which to 
do business. They maintain investi- 
gators in various cities to trace com- 
mercial crooks. They send trained 
men here to show us how to do 
things right. They send us speakers. 
They supervise our operations. They 
instruct our local workers. And— 
we send them only $5 a year for 
each man enrolled. 

16. Why pick on me? Get some 
of the big fellows. 

Answer. We're after the big fel- 
lows also. But you will benefit in 
proportion and perhaps more than 
the big fellows. This is not an or- 
ganization for big fellows only. It is 
not a private association. It is for 
every manufacturer, wholesaler, job- 
ber and banker who believes in doing 
business on the level. 

17. Come back to-morrow. I'll 
think it over. 

Answer. Now is the time to join. 
My time is valuable. I can’t promise 
to come back. There is no commis- 
sion in this for me. I’m inviting you 
to join, not begging you or forcing 


you. 

18. Well, I’ll sign, but I know it 
won't do me any good. 

Answer. Thank you. It will be 
valuable to you if you use the facili- 
ties of our association. Attend our 
meetings, use our Credit Interchange 
Bureau, avail yourself of the Ad- 
justment Bureau. And remember, 
that your telephone, automobile and 
fountain pen aren’t any good unless 
you use them. 


Foreign Credits 
(Continued from page 8) 
country knows the vexatious delays, 
unjust claims and tremendous ex- 
pense involved. The credit man, 
therefore, who gives credit to a cus- 
tomer abroad does so in the knowl- 
edge that his account will be unpro- 
tected by law and that payment will 
depend almost wholly upon the hon- 
esty of the customer, and his ability 
to pay at maturity without loss or in- 

convenience to himself. 
DOES THE PROFIT JUSTIFY THE RISK? 
6. The risk of export credits hav- 
ing been determined and considered, 
it remains for the credit man to de- 
cide in each case that comes before 
him, whether the profit on the busi- 
ness justifies the risk. He may not 
feel that this should properly be con- 
sidered his responsibility. However, 
no other department in his firm is in 
so good a position as his to know of 
just what the risk consists, or to 
know of the relation between the 
venture and the gain. Would you, 


for instance, extend a three months’ 
credit to a firm of fair responsibil- 
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ity if the profit to be realized on the 
order were only 5 per cent.? Would 
you change your decision if the profit 
were 25 per cent.? The answer is 
obvious, because in the latter case 
there is a sufficient margin to enable 
you to absorb a certain amount of 
loss caused by the necessary rebates 
and expense of making collection of 
the account, without losing the entire 
profit on the transaction. It is my 
firm conviction that it is the export 
credit man’s job to know the margin 
of profit on every order which cross- 
es his desk and to include this among 
the factors which should be consid- 
ered before the credit extension re- 
ceives his approval. 

7. Under the heading of miscel- 
laneous factors which enter into the 
foreign credit risk, should be in- 
cluded lowered commercial morale, 
and a knowledge of resale conditions 
and landing costs in various markets 
of the world. Commercial morale is 
like a pendulum which follows the 
swing of business conditions from 
extreme prosperity to corresponding 
depression, and reputation acquired 
during the boom times cannot always 
be relied upon to come through the 
tests of adversity unscathed. Many 
exporters have found to their sorrow 


- that firms of whose reputation the 


commercial reports spoke in the high- 
est terms have unhesitatingly repudi- 
ated their obligations at the first hint 
of trouble. Therefore, too much de- 
pendence cannot be placed upon the 
reputation of firms who have been 
established in business only during 
the past four or five years. 

With the competition from other 
countries gradually increasing, the 
ability of our foreign customers to 
dispose of our products in their own 
markets against competition from 
lower prices is a matter which di- 
rectly affects the safety of a credit 
risk. Consequently, the more an ex- 
port credit man knows about resale 
prices of his own and competitive 
products in the markets in which his 
customers are located, the better will 
be his judgment in checking export 
credits. This is also true of the sub- 
ject of duties and other handling 
costs which the customer abroad 
must include in his costs before ar- 
riving at a profitable resale price, and 
if these are prohibitive in comparison 
with those of competitive goods 
from other markets, the credit risk 
will be that much greater. 

The foreign credit man owes it to 
himself and his company to formu- 
late a general credit policy, based on 
a consideration of these numerous 
factors, which should be formally 
approved, with any such changes 
as may seem advisable, by the 
board of directors of his company. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































“The Day in the Credi 
Department” 


An Announcement Important to Credit Men 
By William Walker Orr 


HEN the head of a Credit 
Department feels that the 
details of his department 
are out of hand, that mat- 

ters of importance to him and to 
his house which should come under 
his observation and control come and 
go without his knowledge, he per- 
haps says to himself: I must work 
harder myself, must handle more 
details than ever. Yet, in fact, his 
trouble right along has been in at- 
tempting to handle too great a 
volume of detail instead of fixing 
definite channels through which the 
details might flow smoothly and the 
best results be obtained. As a prom- 
inent credit man recently expressed 
it, things are coming to the depart- 
ment through several doors all of 
which no one man can watch, instead 
of through one door which concen- 
trates details under his eye. 

Now the proper organization of 
the Credit Department offers pecu- 
liar difficulties. Not only must it be 
well organized within itself but 
there must be co-ordination of effort 
with all other departments; there 
must be harmony with every depart- 
ment, for the Credit Department has 
to do with an account not only at its 
inception, or perhaps when it is no 
more than a prospect, until the day 
it is liquidated. Anything that in- 
terferes with the collection of the 
account, whether it is poor work in 
the production department, poor 
work in the sales department, or in 
the service or bookkeeping depart- 
ment, throws a burden upon the 
Credit Department which impedes 
its work. Through co-ordination, 
recurrence of such poor work must 
be avoided. 

Lack of co-ordination is the cause 
of wasteful, costly friction as illus- 
trated for instance when heavy sell- 
ing expense has been assumed in get- 
ting an order which the Credit De- 
partment cannot check; or when 
carelessness in the service depart- 
ment gives the customer ample ex- 
cuse for delaying payment and 
creates that friction, ill-feeling, and 
call for expense and special atten- 
tion which correction of careless 
errors necessitates. 

MUST HANDLE SOME DETAILS 

Details the Credit Department 
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manager cannot get entirely away 
from, because details innumerable 
and pressing make up the order of 
the day; but there is no Credit De- 
partment whose manager need be 
mastered by these details. He can, 
and must, become their master. He 
must so organize his day that 
every detail receives its due attention 
trom the one assigned to that class 
of detail and the credit man him- 
self must have enough time to give 
to that class of problems which must 
be weighed and considered by him 
alone. : 
For example a 
has served his 
several years. 


credit manager 
house as such for 
He has five or six 
assistants. His department handles 
about 9,000 accounts. He is 
troubled because many things im- 
portant enough to come to his at- 
tention do not reach his desk. He 
tries to meet the difficulty by dividing 
the work among his assistants, giv- 


ing each certain accounts and hold- 
ing each responsible. But the re 


sult is not satisfactory. 

Another credit manager who has 
been following methods adopted 
many years ago, feels that the time 
has come for the rejuvenation of his 
department in order to make it a 
more constructive factor in the busi- 
ness. 

IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECT 

Through the questionnaire pre- 
sented in THE Crepit MONTHLY, 
and through the state conferences 
and informal gatherings of credit 
men, we learn that the subject of 
Credit .Department organization 
never fails to stir intense interest 
among the most experienced credit 
men as well as among comparative 
novices. THE Crepir MONTHLY has 
met this situation by numerous long 
and short articles on methods, con- 
tributed by thoughtful credit man- 
agers. But it is believed that 
there is something more needed to 
help visualize the work of the Credit 
Department. It is planned, in a 
series of articles, to take the read- 
ers of the magazine through “ The 
Day in the Credit Department,” from 
the time the credit manager enters 
the door of his office until he leaves 
in good season to join his family at 
the dinner table, after a day so well 


organized that his department will 
carry over no work into the next 
day, and he has had time to do 
forward-looking work for his house. 

THE Crepit Monru iy here pre- 
sents the problem. It will be solved 
in the articles to follow. In the Feb- 
ruary issue of the magazine the first 
step in the solution of the problem 
will be an article on “ The Morning's 
Mail,” based on the wide experience 
and recognized talent for organiza- 
tion of H. P. Reader, Interwoven 
Mills, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J. 
The various mechanical facilities, 
the Credit Department machinery, 
which has been found to come into 
play in equipping the Credit Depart- 
ment for expeditious work, will be 
referred to in the series as occa- 
sion suggests. 








Representatives of 
The Credit Monthly 


HILIP F. WHITTEN, 113 

State Street, Boston; Cyrus E. 
Cooper, 41 Park Row, New York, 
and H. B. Boardman, 123 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, are author- 
ized representatives of the advertis- 
ing department of THE CREDIT 
MonTHLy. The assistance they are 
receiving in their work of securing 
high grade and appropriate adver- 
tisements for this magazine is great- 
ly appreciated by the National Office 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 


Keystone Justice Directory 
Change of Address 


HE office of the Keystone 

Justice Directory Company 
which advertised in the November 
‘issue of THE Crepit MonTHLY re- 
garding the publication of a direc- 
tory of the Justices of the Peace of 
the country, has been moved to 206 
Broadway, New York City. This 
notice is given on account of con- 
fusion in deliveries of mail matter in 
response to the said advertisement. 
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Financing the Farmer 


Existing Facilities Not Sufficiently Utilized 


| By Dr. J. T. Holdsworth 


Vice-President, Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 


ESPITE the mistakes made 
by the agricultural bloc in 
the special session of Con- 
gress recently closed and 

the resulting animosity toward agri- 
cultural interests, or, at least, toward 
those who would seek to use the 
farmer and his interests for their 
own political advantage—evidence of 
this animosity or opposition appear- 
ing in one phase in the business men’s 
organization projected by Otto H. 
Kahn—the problems of the farmer 
(and particularly from our viewpoint 
of farm finance and credit), remain 
fundamental and clamorous. How- 
ever much we may disparage the 
leadership, into whose hands farm 
legislation has temporarily fallen, we 
cannot shut out the pressing needs 
of this, our basic industry, nor close 
our eyes to the urgent need for a 
constructive program that will bring 
about relief. 

When the question of adequate 
farm credit is raised in informal dis- 
cussion, the casual observer is in- 
clined to say that the farmer’s needs 
have been taken care of by the cre- 
ation of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bank and of such recent govern- 


‘mental agencies as the War Finance 


Corporation. Or again you hear it 
argued that the country bank and 
mortgage companies, who know the 
farmer and his problems, are taking 
care of this question and extending 
the farmer all the credit he deserves. 
The fact is, however, that these 
agencies, serviceable as they are in 
some respects, do not meet the prob- 
lem, especially that part of the prob- 
lem having to do with seasonal or 
short-term borrowing needs. Our 
financial machinery to-day does not 
take care of the short-term borrow- 
ing necessities of the farmer. 

In this connection the question 
arises whether it is possible to estab- 
lish and operate successfully a sys- 
tem of borrowing by the farmers on 
their three or four months’ notes 
after the fashion of the manufacturer 
or merchant. In scores of instances 
banks in different parts of the coun- 
try have demonstrated that these 
short-term loans to farmers are 
feasible. Generally this practice has 
been introduced where diversified 
farming prevails or such farming in- 
dustry as dairying, etc., where the 
farmer receives a regular and cal- 
culable income from his product. 


With a steady flow of income in this 
way as distinguished from the “after 
the harvest” receipts of general grain 
farmers, it is quite possible to oper- 
ate on the basis of three or four 
months. Again, too, it is possible and 
necessary that the farmer shall make 
regular financial statements to the 
bank. The spread of these two prin- 
ciples of diversification or, perhaps, 
specialization, upon a steady income 
basis and of regular financial state- 
ments will be important factors in 
helping to work out the problem of 
farm credit. 


Another very important factor 
utilized to a considerable degree in 
some types of agriculture, but woe- 
fully lacking in other sections and 
in general farming, is that of proper 


grading of products and ware- 
housing facilities. Some staples 


like cotton, grains, tobacco, etc., are 


adequately graded, and, generally 
speaking, satisfactory warehousing 


has been worked out. On the other 
hand, one may go through State after 
State and find that because of in- 
adequate storage facilities the farmer 
is compelled to rush his product off 
to the market as soon as it is har- 
vested, with the result that he gets, 
in a congested market, a very much 
lower return than would be possible 
were he, with proper storage facili- 
ties, able to hold his produce for 
orderly distribution. The absence of 
grading accounts in many cases for 
the comparatively low return to the 
farmer for his potatoes, apples, etc. 
The inadequacy of storing or ware- 
housing facilities leaves him depen- 
dent upon the wholesale buyer or 
dealer, and, too, leaves the bank 
without means of financing the 
farmers’ needs on the basis of title to 
staples properly warehoused. Since 
the passage of the Federal Ware- 
house Act how many communities 
have felt any direct benefit from it? 
The foregoing rambling comment 
has suggested no new machinery for 
farm credits, but rather the utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities which, with 
a proper program and co-operation 
between farmers and bankers, should 
afford a very large measure of relief. 
It may be possible and desirable to 
provide by legislation some expan- 
sion of the function of the Federal 
Land Banks whereby financial insti- 


‘tutions dealing direct with the public 


may make loans to farmers for 
periods of six months or longer and 
to rediscount paper with the Federal 
Land Bank, or even to act directly 
as the agent of the Federal Land 
Bank in making these loans. It has 
been proposed that such farm paper 
endorsed by the bank taking it to the 
Federal Land Bank might be made 
the basis of an issue of short-time 
debentures by the Federal Land 
Bank, which would be sold to the in- 
vesting public in the same way that 
farm bonds are now sold. 

I am submitting the foregoing, not 
as a program, but,—as chairman of 
the Rural Credits Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
—I am presenting these points as 
possibly worthy of discussion at this 
time. 


Polites Gets Three Years 


HE members of the National 

Association of Credit Men, es- 
pecially those in the Wheeling Asso- 
ciation, are interested in the success- 
ful prosecution of Michael Polites, 
who has been sentenced to three 
years in the United States prison at 
Atlanta in connection with fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy. Polites was a 
Wheeling confectioner. He went into 
bankruptcy in 1915, about a month 
after he had withdrawn from local 
banks more than $12,000 in cash. He 
disappeared and not till six years had 
passed was he arrested. He was 
found at Washington. Pa., whence 
he was brought back to Wheeling. 


Nelson President of Retail 
Credit Men 


HE Retail Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation is to be congratulated in 

the election at its annual meeting of E. W. 
Nelson, secretary and treasurer, Rudge 
& Guenzel Co., Lincoln, Neb., to the office 
of president 

Mr. Nelson is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men through 
the Lincoln association; and those who 
have attended recent conventions and have 
seen Mr. Nelson in action will appreciate 
the spirit of enthusiasm and leadership 
which he will bring to his new position. 

The Retail Association and the National 
Association have always recognized that 
their interests are largely identical. There 
has been active, earnest co-operation be- 
tween the two organizations. With Mr. 
Nelson directing the affairs of the Re- 
tail Credit Men there is assurance of a 
relationship between the two associations 
even more cordial than before. 
25 










































































































































































































































































































































































The New Tax Law 


Allentown.—Hon. W. K. Kirkpatrick 
of Easton, Pa. Congressman, addressed 
the Lehigh Valley association at its re- 
cent dinner meeting on taxes and the 
new tax law. A large delegation from 
the Reading association was present and 
added its part to the interesting discus- 
sion during the course of the program. 
There were about 70 present, and four 
new members were added to the asso- 
ciation. Pres. John R. Jones presided. 





Discussing Conditions 


Austin.—R. W. Posey reports that Vice- 
Pres. Todd presided at the recent meeting 
of the Austin association at which there 
was a general discussion of present 
financial conditions in that territory. 


Twenty-fifth Birthday 


Baltimore—Over 200 members were 
present at the December meeting of the 
Baltimore asociation. For this meeting 
the officers had invited all charter mem- 
bers who could be located. 

Sylvan Hayes Lauchheimer, associa- 
tion counsel, who was present at the first 
meeting, outlined the history of the 
Baltimore organization. He _ referred 
particularly to Mr. Tregoe, also one of 
the founders of the Baltimore associa- 
tion, who is now serving the National 
association as its managing director. An 
interesting feature of the meeting was 
the reading of an article from the Balti- 
more Sun of October 8, 1896, which Sec- 
retary Morningstar had received from 
one of the charter members. It was the 
account of the first meeting held to dis- 
cuss the question of forming a credit 
men’s chapter, addressed by F. R. Boo- 
cock, who was at the time secretary of 
the National Association. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted in the choice of President 
Henry E. Treide, Treide & Sons; First 
Vice President Martin J. Kohn, Kohn & 
Pollock, Inc; second vice president, 
George J. Clautice, Lyon-Conklin & Co., 
Inc., and treasurer, H. W. Bennett, Rice 
& Hutchins Baltimore Co. 


Short Informal Talks 


Boise—T. C. Rogers, Armour & Co., 
reports that the last monthly luncheon 
meeting of the Boise association was held 
with about 32 present. C. W. Dirks, pres- 
ident of the association, was in the chair. 
Some members who had not been in at- 
tendance at the association meetings for 
some time were on hand and were called 
on for short informal talks which proved 
to be very interesting. 


Geo. W. Gale on “Normalcy” 


Bridgeport—L. M. Allen writes that 
the Bridgeport .association held an infor- 
mal dinner meeting last month, at which 
32 members were present. After having 
some well rendered tenor solos, the ap- 
pointment of the delegates to a confer- 
ence in regard to appointing a field sec- 
retary for the State of Connecticut, was 
discussed and the following were ap- 
pointed as delegates: Messrs. Allen, Al- 
vord, Macy and Coleman, with the prob- 
able addition of Pres. C. R. Snoke. 

The members then listened to one of 
the finest addresses that has ever been 
delivered at any association meeting. 
Geo. W. Gale, assistant to the president 
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of the New Netherland Bank of New 
York, spoke on “ Normalcy.” The sub- 
ject was handled by Mr. Gale in such an 
interesting and eloquent way that all 
would like to have heard him talk for 
several hours. Mr. Gale’s explanation of 
part of the operations of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, which he gave in answer to 
a question raised by one of the members, 
was the most enlightening statement of 
its kind ever heard by those present. 

Mr. Allen declares that the association 
will turn out in even larger numbers if 
Mr. Gale will come and speak again. 


Help the Mercantile Agency 


Buffalo—Lyman S. Loomis, Richard 
M. Cushman, and Frank A. Worth ad- 
dressed the last Buffalo association 
monthly dinner on the subject of the mer- 
cantile agency. The first speaker gave 
its history, the second emphasized co-op- 
eration between the credit man and the 
agency, and the third discussed the agency 
report. L. E. Chandler acted as quiz 
master. The meeting was especially prac- 
tical and was attended by 90 members. 


Visitors from Des Moines and 
Cedar Rapids 


Burlington.—There were 35 at the re- 
cent meeting of the Burlington associa- 
tion including a delegation from Des 
Moines and Cedar Rapids. Arnold A. 
Mowbray, Manager of the Membership 
Department of the National Association, 
addressed the meeting and pointed out 
ways to increase the service and useful- 
ness of the association. Plans are under 
way for increased activity and growth of 
the association. 


Customers Should Keep 
Accurate Books 


Charleston—The Charleston, W. Va., 
association reports interesting meetings 
held during the past fall. At one of 
these meetings Captain S. L. Walker, 
National Audit Co., spoke on the impor- 
tance of credit men making sure that 
their customers keep complete and ac- 
curate book records of their business. 
At another meeting Hon. W. G. 
Mathews, referee in bankruptcy, was the 
speaker. At one of the other meetings, 
devoted to credit topics, the question be- 
fore the house was whether individual 
accounts should be discussed in open 
meetings. 


E. J. Roberts of Chicago 


Chicago.—Secretary O’Keefe of the 
Chicago association, reports the death of 
E. J. Roberts, Chicago White Lead and 
Oil Co., who for many years was one of 
the stalwarts in the Chicago association. 
Mr. Roberts had served as president and 
director of the association. His death 
came as the result of an automobile acci- 
dent from which he suffered a year ago. 


New Adjustment Bureau 


Cincinnati—An Adjustment Bureau has 
been established by the Cincinnati associa- 
tion with John L. Richey, formerly of 
Procter & Gamble Co., at its head. The 
Bureau will offer expert advice to con- 
cerns temporarily involved; and if it is 
found that a concern is so distressed that 
it cannot be saved as a going business, it 
will be taken over by the association, by 
agreement with the owner’of the business 


and his creditors, and the business liqui- 
dated on an economical basis. The tre- 
mendous cost of liquidation in the courts 
will be saved. If the business, by proper 
management, can be preserved it will be 
taken over by the association and oper- 
ated for the benefit of the owner and his 
creditors, and after the indebtedness is 
paid off, it will be turned back to the 
owner in a healthy condition. 

In conjunction with this work, Mr. 
Richey proposes to make special investi- 
gations of fraud and other criminal ac- 
tivities in the commercial field. This serv- 
ice will be open to members of the 
association and the public in general so 
that the benefit to be derived will be felt 
by the entire community. It is expected 
that the Bureau will be self-supporting 
in two years. 


New Members 


Clarksburg.—Lewis Milan, The Wil- 
liams Hardware Co., president of the 
Central West Virginia Credit and Adjust- 
ment Bureau, reports that a great deal of 
enthusiasm was displayed at the first 
meeting of the season. Plans were 
launched for linking up jobbers of other 
cities in that section in order to increase 
the membership and make the association 
of greater service to its members. The 
association looks forward to an active 
and constructive year. 


Akron Credit Club 


Cleveland—The Reading Course in 
Economics got away to a good start with 
an attendance of 22. Several others 
have enrolled and the class may 
reach 30. 

The new president of the Ohio Bank- 
ers’ association for 1921-1922 is Charles 
W. Dupuis of Cincinnati who is presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ National Bank of 
this city. Mr. Dupuis is known to many 
Cleveland members as a director of the 
National Association of Credit Men and 
always a leading figure at state credit 
conferences, 

Members in Akron and vicinity met 
for dinner at the Akron Elks’ Club and 
organized an Akron Credit Club. There 
were three features of interest at this 
meeting, round table discussion of ac- 
counts, musical entertainment by a vocal 
quintet and the organization of the credit 
club. Plans were adopted for future 
meetings and for developing and retain- 
ing interest in the club. 


Big Cleveland Meeting 


Cleveland—tThe recent dinner meet- 
ing of the Cleveland association was 
attended by 205, including many credit 
women. Pres. J. B. Davis, Ohio Body 
& Blower Co., was in the chair. John 
Raper spoke on “Back to Normalcy” in 
a humorous manner. Dr, John Thomp- 
son of Chicago made an interesting and 
timely address entitled “The Horoscope 
of Capital and Labor.” ’ 


Property Statement 


Columbus—Alexander Wall, secretary 
of The Robert Morris Associates, made 
an informal talk before the members of 
the Columbus Association recently on 
technical analysis of the property state- 
ment and method of comparative study of 
successive statements. Under these heads 
he set out the relation of quick assets to 
liabilities, receivables to inventory, net 
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worth to plant investment. Following his 
talk, which was listened to with great in- 
terest, there was a general period of 
questions and answers. 


Will Emphasize Credit 
Education 


Davenport.—At the last meeting of the 
Tri-City Association the speaker was A. 
A. Mowbray, director of public informa- 
tion of the National Association of Credit 
men. He came to Davenport to describe 
the various phases of the work of the As- 
sociation and endeavor to secure the co- 
operation of the Davenport members in 
the building up of a larger organization. 
Over seventy members were present. 

Secretary Betty said that the Tri-City 
Association had been doing some excel- 
lent work in adjustments and through its 
Interchange Bureaus, but had not been 
laying sufficient emphasis upon the educa- 
tional side of the association work and 
was determined that from now on this 
phase should not be neglected. 





Prevent Fires! 


Dayton.—The last meeting of the Day- 
ton association was in the charge of C. 
Anderton. John F. Aukenbauer of Cin- 
cinnati gave the principal speech on “Fire 
Insurance and How It Is Written.” A. 
C. Bonnett of Columbus spoke on 
“Casualty and the Workingmen’s Com- 
pensation.” Walter E. Tucker, Chief of 
the Dayton Fire Prevention Bureau, 
talked on how to prevent fires. 


Decatur 1922 Officers 


Decatur—E. K. Scherer, Evansville 
Metal Bed Co., Evansville; National Di- 
rector, gave an address before the annual 
meeting of the Decatur association on the 
nation-wide activities of the Association. 
At this meeting representatives of Bloom- 
ington concerns became affiliated with the 
Decatur association. 

The officers of the association were 
chosen as follows: Pres., C. J. Doyle, 
Elliott Commission Co.; V.-P., J. E. 
Willis, Decatur Mfg. Co.; Sec. R. L. 
Smith, Decatur Grocer Co.; Treas., G. P. 
Lewis, Millikin National Bank. The di- 
rectors for the year are R. O. Augur, A. 
E. Staley, Mfg. Co.; A. J. Murray, Mc- 
Clelland Grocer Co.; L. A. Wallins, I. A. 
Wallins, Inc.; and E. M. Crawford, Shel- 
labarger Elevator Co. It is proposed to 
incorporate the association. 


Talk on Commercial 
Arbitration 


Des Moines——L. W. Olson writes that 
animated and beneficial discussions, and 
an enthusiastic attendance of eighty-eight 
members featured the regular monthly 
meeting of the Des Moines association, 
which was held recently jn the Harris- 
Emery Tea Room. The Membership Com- 
mittee reported an increase in member- 
ship and declares they had plans well un- 
der way to increase the membership still 
further. 

The principle speaker of the evening 
was J. Kent Brean the astute and widely 
known manager of the Commercial Arbi- 
tration Bureau of Chicago, who gave a 
most illuminating and interesting address. 


Reserve for 1917-18 Taxes 


Des Moines.—H. Archibald Harris of 
Chicago talked to the members of the 
Des Moines Association of Credit Men 
at a recent meeting on the subject of 


through clearance, 





taxation as affecting credit granting. 
He emphasized the importance of the 
credit man ascértaining whether his cus- 
tomers had set up a sufficient reserve to 
take care of new taxes which might be 
found due for the years 1917 to 1918. 
The tax program had been arranged by 
the Des Moines officers upon the sug- 
gestion of the National office that taxa- 
tion problems be discussed at an early 
association meeting. 


Ten-Dollar Prize Paper 


Detroit—At the last meeting of the 
Detroit association National Secretary- 
Treasurer Tregoe was the guest of the 
association. It was unquestionably one 
of our most successful meetings from 
every standpoint. There were 244 mem- 
bers and guests present. The community 
singing, led by Thomas Boston, was 
greatly enjoyed. The star feature of the 
evening’s program was Mr. Tregoe’s 
address, in which he held from beginning 
to end the closest attention of everyone 
present, and showed himself a thorough 
master of wit, diction, rhetoric, business 
and economic conditions. It was an edu- 


cation in itself to have heard him, 
according to the Detroit association 
bulletin. 


There is on deposit with the Detroit 
secretary the sum of ten dollars as a 
prize to the writer of the best paper on 
the following subject: “The Possibili- 
ties of the Detroit Association of Credit 
Men and How Best to Attain Them.” 
No paper should exceed 1000 words in 
length. The contest closes January 1, 
and is limited to members of the asso- 
ciation. The right is reserved to publish 
any or all of the papers. The judges 
will be the Advisory Committee, consist- 


ing of Messrs. Bland, Peoples and 
Ailes. 
Lights Out! The Meeting 
is Over 


Evansville—At the last meeting of the 
Evansville association two reels of pic- 
tures on business subjects were shown, 
followed by questions and answers on 
commercial laws. The questions and an- 
swers started a lively discussion, and as 
E. K. Sherer puts it, it was necessary to 
turn out the lights to get the members to 
go home at a reasonable hour. 


Through a Banker’s Eyes 


Galesburg—Mr. Carlson, assistant to 
the first vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, addressed the last 
Galesburg association dinner meeting. 
His talk, on “The Balance Sheet 
Through a Banker’s Eyes,” was im- 
promptu but exceedingly interesting to 
those present. Pres. J. E. Marks intro- 
duced the speaker. 


Returned Checks 


Grand Forks—The problem of re- 
turned checks was discussed at the last 
Grank Forks association meeting. Pres. 
W. W. Fegan presided. The matter of 
the pooling of accounts in case of suit 
was debated, but no definite conclusion 
reached. The informal talks were very 
much to the point, according to Wheeler 
Smith, special news corespondent of the 
association. 

It was decided that a member of the 
transit department of one of the local 
banks should speak at the next meeting 
on the manner of handling checks 


.dress was particularly timely. 
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Montana Conditions 


Great Falls——Speaking of conditions in 
Montana, the manager of the Northern 
Montana association writes that in the vi- 
cinity of Great Falls people are suffering 
unusually hard conditions. The largest 
single industry is the smelter of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, which 
normally employs several thousand men 
but which has been shut down now for 
more than six months. The Great North- 
ern Railway has its repair shops in that 
district; but they have been closed since 
last spring. As if this were not enough, 
the crop conditions near Great Falls were 
again unfavorable. On account of pre- 
vious bad years most of such crops as 
there were, were already under mortgage 
to banks and loan companies, and in vir- 
tually all cases were not sufficient to pay 
past-due interest. 

In the territory north and west of Great 
Falls there was another complete crop 
failure resulting in a number of commer- 
cial failures in the last two months. 

Clearly, credit men should exercise 
great care in extending credit in this vi- 
cinity. It is impossible to liquidate all of 
the indebtedness owed in this territory, 
and there are probably but few business 
men who could be expected to pay what 
they are owing. 


Methods of Commercial 
Crooks 


Houston.—Chief of Detectives Kessler 
spoke to the Houston association at its 
last luncheon meeting on “Commercial 
Crooks and their Method of Operation.” 
Delivered just after three men, who had 
been wanted all over the United States, 
had been arrested in Houston the ad- 
Pres. J. 
W. Lester was in the chair. 

January 19 is set for the date of the 
Texas State Conference and the Whole- 
sale Credit Men’s Association of Texas 
will meet on January 20 to discuss prob- 
lems of state legislation. In the after- 
noon group conferences will take place, 
which have been arranged by Pres. Dod- 
son. The councillors representing the ten 
Texas associations at the State Confer- 
ence will be: Austin, A. J. Eilers; Beau- 
mont, L. B. Cohen, C. L. Berly, T. H. 
Jenkins, H. S. Switzer and Leo E. Ney; 
Dallas, E. S. Lammers, A. S. Stagall, I. 
L. Allen, Richard D. Hale and H. G. 
Hild; El Paso, Jas. A. Dick; Fort Worth, 
Gladstone Wardlove; Houston, M. R. 
Robson; Paris, W. C. Clark; San An- 
tonio, Reagan Houston; Waco, E. G. 
Lily; and Wichita Falls, J. W. Hunt. 


High Mark for Attendance 


Huntington—The Huntington associa- 
tion held a rattling good meeting in No- 
vember at the Hotel Farr. Sec. Alexan- 
der Wall of the Robert Morris Associates, 
made the principal address. There were 
109 present at this meeting, which is the 
high mark for attendance during the past 
year. Nine different cities were repre- 
sented and everyone reported an excel- 
lent time. The entertainment feature was 
fine and so was the dinner. 

Mr. Wall’s talk on the financial state- 
ment was right to the point and handled 
as only Mr. Wall can handle it. He 
brought out very strongly the benefits to 
be derived from the course in economics 
in the National Institute of Credit local 
chapter. He urged that all members join 
this class which is being instructed by one 
of the local college instructors and gives 
promise of becoming a very interesting 
and helpful class. 
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Quiz Follows Talk 


Hutchinson—At the last meeting of 
the newly formed Hutchinson, Kansas, 
association, general credit conditions in 
the Hutchinson market were discussed 
and Bert E. Mitchner, State Exchange 
Bank, presented the results of a ques- 
tionnaire he had sent to the various 
country banks over the Hutchinson terri- 
tory. Following the presentation of the 
paper was a quiz which served to bring 
out the more emphatically the interest- 
ing points Mr. Mitchner had made. 

The members of the Hutchinson as- 
sociation are in the Wichita Credit In- 
terchange system, but have their own 
monthly meetings. 


Analyzing the Statement 

Indianapolis——Sec. Alexander Wall of 
the Robert Morris Associates addressed 
the Indianapolis Association on the sub- 
ject of brutalizing and mishandling the 
property statement. Mr. Wall demon- 
strated how to analyze the statement on a 
proportional basis. The ratio between the 
current assets and current liabilities was 
briefly discussed. The many conditions 
that would effect this ratio were outlined. 

The association at the regular luncheon 
celebrated Armistice Day. A poem, “ Day 
by Day,” by William Herschell, was read 
followed by an address by Chas. J. Orbi- 
son, a local attorney, whose subject was 
“The Manhood of America.” He paid a 
glowing tribute to the boys who went 
across the sea to uncrown autocracy and 
who sacrificed their all to “give each of 
us a larger conception of duty, a clearer 
appreciation of patriotism and a deeper 
resolve that we are living not merely for 
ourselves but that somehow we may help 
the other fellow to live and brighten the 
world by our endeavor.” 


Personality Counts 

Indianapolis—The Indianapolis asso- 
ciation recently entertained the Robert 
Morris Associates with a. dinner and 
musical program. Edward E. Gates, an 
attorney, spoke on “The Personal Equa- 
tion of the Banker in Business as 
Viewed by a Lawyer.” He said in part: 
“The banker in his relation to the busi- 
ness world is not only a necessity, but 
he exercises a controlling power over it. 
The personality of the banker is the all- 
important and governing factor in his 
relation, first to his own success; second, 
to business generally; third to the com- 
munity and other banks in the com- 
munity; and fourth, as bearing at times 
even on the credit of the nation itself.” 





Mayor Chas W. Jewett made the 
address of welcome which was re- 


sponded to by William Tonks of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, president of the Robert 
Morris Associates. President John C. 


Rugenstein acted as toastmaster. 


The Play’s the Thing! 


Indianapolis—At a recent membership 
meeting of the Indianapolis association, 
Edwin Manouge, R. G. Dun & Co., act- 
ing as salesman tried to sell A. P. Steph- 
enson a membership in the association. 
The arguments and selling points which 
he put forth, in this one-act play, caused 
one of the guests to sign a membership 
a after the meeting. The play’s the 
thing! 

Chairman Manouge of the Membership 
Committee, outlined the plan of the mem- 
bership campaign: He has selected the 
names of 150 prospects and divided them 
into groups of three and four. A team 
of two members has been selected to call 
on each group. A letter has been sent 
to each of the prospects announcing that 
two members would call on him. An- 








other letter has been sent to each mem- 
ber outlining some of the important talk- 
ing points and cards bearing the names 
of the persons whom they should see were 
enclosed. The Membership Acceptance 
plan is also being used. 

Others on the Membership Committee 
are Chas. R. Fant, Keyless Lock Co.; F. 
Adolph Guth, A. Burdsal Co.; F. D. 
Leatherman, Weidely Motors Co.; Harry 
E. Watson, L. Strauss & Co. 


Jackson Credit Club 

Jackson—The Jackson Credit Club, af- 
filiated with the Detroit association, had a 
meeting last month with fourteen present. 

Matters of credit interest were dis- 
cussed. -C. C. Hart, American Oil Cor- 
poration, vice-president of the club, spoke 
on “Credit Correspondence,” and John 
K. Swanson on “ Electricity’s Place in 
Jackson’s Future.” D. R. Maitland en- 
tertained members of the club by reading 
“The Fighting Fifth,” a story of the Civil 
War days. 

Real enthusiasm was shown at this 
meeting and the members are determined 
to bring into the membership many addi- 
tional concerns. 


Five Minute Talks 

Jacksonviile—Past presidents of the 
Jacksonville Association gave five minute 
talks at a recent meeting. W. G. Sted- 
ford spoke on the business outlook; J. 
W. Pettyjohn, M. S. Pollak and F. C. 
Groover spoke on interchange; T. H. 
Scovell talked on the credit man as a 
business getter. A. V. Snell, manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce, gave a 
very fine address on port development, 
writes special news correspondent Frank 
W. Morris, Barnett National Bank. 


Getting 100 Members 


Johnstown.—Preliminary plans for a 
membership campaign of the Johnstown 
association were taken up in a_ special 
meeting of the Membership Committee in 
the Merchants’ Hotel. The object of the 
campaign is to get 100 members within a 
week. 

The following Membership Committee 
has been named by Pres. George F. Lee: 
Geo. L. Brown, chairman, Johnstown Au- 
tomobile Co.; William H. Sanner, vice 
chairman, F. S. Love Mfg. Co.; George 
W. Swank, Swank Hardware Co.; Harry 
Rose, W. J. Rose & Sons; T. W. Heslip, 
Swank Hardware Co.; J. Rodstein, J. 
Rodstein Produce Co.; C. L. Reese, Reese 
& Bernard Electric Co.; S. M. Furry, 
Pittsburg Provision & Packing Co.; L. B. 
Lewis, L. B. Lewis; Joseph Kern, Kern & 
Turby; W. E. Johnson, W. FE. Johnson & 
Co.; R. G. Wertz, Edward Hahn Co.; N. 
Cavallo, N. Cavallo & Bro.; M. Bifano, 
M. Bifano & Son; J. A. Wilner, Wilner 
Brothers Co.; Maywood Myers, Western 
Brokerage Co.; W. E. McGinley, Ander- 
son Paper & Twine Co.; J. E. Kauffman, 
W. H. Strauss & Co. 


Pres. Fuller of Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo.—At the annual meeting of 
the Kalamazoo association, the following 
officers were elected: Pres., Frank D. 
Fuller, Fuller & Sons Mfg. Co.; V. P., 
George K. Taylor, Taylor Produce Co.; 
Treas., Fred G. Dewey, Kalamazoo City 
Savings Bank. The directors are C. G. 
Bard, C. G. Bard Iron & Steel Co.; F. H. 
Bowen, Lee & Cady; E. C. Howell, Kala- 
mazoo Malleable Iron Co.; and W. N. 
Sidnam, Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co. 








Genuine Enjoyment 
Los Angeles.—Pres. R. L.-McCourt pre- 
sided at the last meeting at which 427 
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were present. Mr. McAllister conducted 
a question box. The following questions 
were asked and answered by various 
members : 

1. In opening new accounts where custom- 
ers are not rated by Dun or Bradstreet and 
where investment is small, do you think it 
advisable to notify the customer of the limit 
you place on the credit extended? 

2. Does a chattel mortgage placed on a 
stock of merchandise have prior claim to open 
book accounts? 

3. If an estate is insolvent and the debtor 
has a lease that could be turned into cash so 
that creditors could realize 100 cents on the 
dollar, what can be done if the landlord re- 
fuses to transfer or assign the lease? 

4. If a debtor gives a post dated check on 
a bank in which he has no funds, is he liable 
for criminal action? 

5. What would you do if a customer who 
owes you a delinquent account files a home 
stead? 

6. Is it. necessary to affix revenue stamps 
to post dated checks? 

Next came a dialogue conducted by M. 
P. Castle, sales manager; L. C. Kelly, 
salesman, and C. W. Reader, district 
credit manager of the Union Oil Com- 
pany, on the subject, “ Why the Sam Hill 
are you turning my orders down?” Mr. 
Kelly had had three orders turned down 
and the matter was referred to the credit 
manager. The whole sorrowful tale of 
the salesman turned down was admirably 
told, and he was finally convinced that it 
was as important to the customer that he 
be rendered proper service from a credit 
viewpoint as from the sales viewpoint. 

Mrs. True B. Kellogg, formerly of the 
Boston Grand Opera Co., sang three de- 
lightful songs, and an encore, “ Califor- 
nia,” by Carrie Jacobs Bond. 

J. A. Graves, president of the Farmers 
and Merchants’ National Bank, talked on 
the subject, “ The Effect of China’s Atti- 
tude on Credits in the United States. 
Mr. Graves is a man of world vision and 
his talk was very instructive. In his 
opinion China will eventually pay the 
debts she owes private capitalists in this 
country. Mr. Graves also said that every 
credit manager should be posted on all 
possible means of evading debts, for the 
sooner dishonest debtors are wiped off the 
face of the earth the better off the entire 
commercial world will be. 

H. I. Bremner, “ Supreme Judge” of 
membership, spoke for two mmutes on 
the work he has outlined. 

Lt.-Col. Frank Popham Young, K.B.E. 
C.I.E. of London, spoke on “ American 
Trade With the Orient, in the Light of 
Recent Political Developments.” Sir 
Frank, who served thirty-five years in 
India in the military and civil service, is 
an author of some note and a very gifted 
speaker. His plea was for a better un 
derstanding of the Oriental mind by the 
peoples of the world, especially by Amer- 
ica, and a more sympathetic attitude 
towards their political and business prob- 
lems. He points out that, as the Oriental 
problem increases with each year, this is 
the only solution. 

According to our special news corre- 
spondent, Miss Florence E. Banks, the 
meeting was one of the best that the as- 
sociation has ever had. There was an 
enthusiasm and a genuine enjoyment from 
start to finish and the 427 men and women 
present promised to attend all future 
meetings and bring some one else with 
them. 


Well Attended Louisville 
Meeting 

Louisville—J. K. Scoggan writes that 
P. B. Bethel, presided at the recent din- 
ner meeting of the Louisville association 
at which 100 were present. Robert J. 
Ball spoke on “ Better Surroundings for 
the Farmer.” On the general topic, 


“ Sources of Credit Information and How 
Used,” C. F. Obermeier and P. B. Wal- 
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lace talked from the wholesaler’s view- 
point, Walter L. Boergerding from the 
banker’s, and George Kraft from the 
retailer’s viewpoint. A short discussion 
followed the talks. 

C. A. Jenson, chairman of the Credit 
Education Committee, reported the open- 
ing of the local class in Credits and Col- 
lections. This class is conducted by the 
Louisville association in conjunction with 
the Y. M. is 


Liquidation Slow 

Memphis.—“ Country Banks, their at- 
titude toward debtors at the present time; 
their probable attitude as to financing their 
constituents for the 1922 crop; their aiti- 
tude as to the restriction of cotton acre- 
age,” was the subject of R. B. Clark, 
V.P., Bank of Tupelo, Tupelo, Miss., at 
the last monthly meeting of the Memphis 
association. Showing an intimate knowl- 
edge of conditions, affecting Eastern Mis- 
sissippi particularly, Mr. Clark warned his 
audience against the belief that business 
would emerge from the present difficult 
economic situation in less than two or 
possibly three years. He based his con- 
clusions on numerous factors, among them 
the inability on the part of banks to real- 
ize upon loans or advances made during 
1919, 1920 and 1921. 

He said 50 per cent of the 1921 crop 
has been marketed, but not in excess of 
10 per cent of loans or advances against 
it have been liquidated. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the farmer has considerable 
corn on hand, the market promises only 
nominal returns for his product and there 
seems little likelihood that bankers may 
look for further material reductions in 
loans, except in exceptional cases. Banks 
in the hill section of Mississippi have all 
they can do to liquidate their own obliga- 
tions and it follows that they will be re- 
luctant to make additional advances ex- 
cept comparatively small ones of urgent 
nature. 

Concluding the very interesting discus- 
sion, Mr. Clark expressed himself as 
opposed to cotton acreage reduction, ex- 
cept as it was necessitated through utili- 
zation of land for the production of feed 
and food crops. “Encourage the farmer 
first to grow everything he needs on his 
farm, and then to raise every pound of 
cotton possible.” 

T. K. Doepke reports that the meeting 
was well attended and that the high 
standard set promises to keep up the in- 
terest of the membe rs. 


Former Mensthie Pi resident 

Memphis——The Memphis association 
recently lost one of its early presidents 
whose enthusiasm and wise guidance in 
the early association days was greatly re- 
spected—Harry J. Forsdick. Mr. Fors- 
dick at the time of his death was a resi- 
dent of Atlanta, but will long be remem- 
bered by Memphis citizens as one of their 
most enterprising, public-spirited business 
men. Besides serving the Memphis asso- 
ciation as president he had occupied sev- 
eral other positions calling for public ser- 
vice in Memphis. 


Origin of Insurance 

Minneapolis —C. L. Dodsworth reports 
that Gray Warren, president of the Min- 
neapolis associations, presided at the last 
meeting at which 215 were in attendance. 

H. Hauschild spoke on the origin and 
history of insurance. City Fire Marshal 
Price talked on fire prevention; and mov- 
ing -picture films on fire losses and fire 
prevention were shown. The meeting jas 
conducted jointly by the Fire Insurance 
and Prevention Committee and the Edu- 


cational Committee. A community sing 
proved to be an interesting and success- 
ful feature of the meeting. 

The following names have been added 
to those who have signed Membership 
Acceptances: J. W. Mienes, chairman of 
the Membership Committee, reports: C. 
H. Carlson, Reinhard Brothers; G. H. 
Granse, Terminal Supply Company; E. L. 
Davis, Reinhard Brothers. It is expected 
that new members will be easier to get 
after the first of the year. 

*. L. Davis, Reinhard Brothers; A. M. 
Larson, Western Motor Supply Co.; J. W. 
Mienes, Power Equipment Co. and R. W. 
Hirsch, Geo. A. Clark Co., have already 
paid up their Membership Acceptances by 
securing new members. 


The Best There Is in the 
Credit Man 


Newark.—W. Van H. Ezerman, Gen- 
eral Leather Co., chairman of the Ad- 
justment Bureau Committee of the North 
Jersey association, made an earnest plea 
at a largely attended meeting for loyal 
support of the Adjustment Bureau plan. 
There was a time, he said, when a man 
lost life or limb in pursuit of his work, 
that he and those dependent upon him 
had to struggle against the odds as best 
they could, with little relief from the out- 


side. Toward such persons now the 
world feels different; it recognizes that 
to save life and limb, and to uphold a 


man struggling against failure, pays in 
dollars and cents. There was a time when 
the failing debtor could expect no help 
from his creditors. Now, through the 
work of credit men’s associations, if only 
the debtor is honest, the tragedy of fail- 
ure may be averted through the co-oper- 
ation of the creditors. So important, in- 
deed, has this matter become that the 
National Association of Credit Men has 
erected so-called Adjustment Bureaus in 
many parts of the country. These bu- 
reaus, insufficiently equipped though they 
sometimes are, have already to their 
credit some remarkable achievements. 
Again and again they have prevented the 
heedless dissipation of resources, have 
prevented reckless and unthinking cred- 
itors from precipitating disaster. 

These bureaus have therefore a right to 
ask the credit man to go to them when- 
ever he finds that a debtor is getting into 
deep waters. This is the only way to pre- 
vent the unhappy spectacle of a man in 
difficulty being pounced upon by buzzard- 
like sharpers, who treat the poor debtor 


as their special prey. 


Mr. Ezerman cited instances to illus- 
trate the waste which results from the 
division of aims among creditors and 


from contentions among the legal frater- 
nity for a share of bankruptcy spoils. 
There can be, he said, nothing but crushed 
ambition, needless degradation, bitter 
heartaches and disappointments as a re- 
sult. 

This Adjustment Bureau work, he said, 
calls for the best there is in the credit 
man. The Adjustment Bureau ought to 
represent the highest endeavor of the as- 
sociation. : To carry out its ideals it must 
be admitted that the obstacles in the way 
are many and difficult to overcome; but 
there ought to be sufficient faith, force 
and character among the credit men of 
the nation to put the Adjustment Bureau 
idea through in a large way. And this, 
he said, we are called upon to do_ in 
Northern New Jersey, making that dis- 
trict known as one where the honest 
debtor in distress shall know that he can 
expect fair treatment. 

Resolutions were adopted committing 
the North Jersey association to genuine 
‘Adjustment Bureau service. 
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Evangelist Talks to Business 
Men 


Norfolk-Tidewater—Gypsy Smith, the 
evangelist, had a heart to heart talk with 
the business men of Norfolk at a meet- 
ing of the Norfolk-Tidewater association 
last month. He declared that it takes 
more than money, more than a beautiful 
home and more than recreation to satis- 
fy the craving in the human heart. The 
thing necessary, he said, was that the 
business men of Norfolk stand in a right 
relation to God. Given this, he said, 
every wrong in the city would be righted. 

His talk to business men was an ear- 
nest appeal to their sense of appreciation 
and need of godliness in men’s dealings 
with one another. He did not minimize 
the value of business, nor the fruits of 
material prosperity, but laid claim to 
that share of men’s hearts which rightly 
belongs to God. 





Credit Conditions at Home 
and Abroad 


Omaha—F. D. Rock, general credit 
manager of Armour & Co. of Chicago, 
spoke on general credit conditions at 
a recent meeting of the Omaha associa- 
tion. The watchword for the future, he 
declared, is, “ Sit still and don’t rock the 
boat.” Mr. Rock pointed out that 
Armour & Co. is now represented in 85 
local associations of credit men, and while 
they had not gone in for interchange 
bureau service the intention is to do so. 

Another speaker was H. L. Kennedy, 
president of the United States National 
Bank, whose subject was “ Credit Condi- 
tions Abroad.” Mr. Kennedy had just 
returned from a visit to Scotland, Eng- 
land, France and Belgium and the points 
he brought up therefore were timely. He 
laid stress on the fact that before credit 
could be established and become as strong 
as in this country there must be more co- 
operation among the people as a whole, 
and he felt that credit men of the United 
States would have to bring this thought 
home to their brothers in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Manager Bernd urged more liberal 
membership in the interchange bureau. 
He gave some concrete examples to prove 
the value of hureau service, particularly 
in the case of two or three recent im- 
portant insolvencies. 


Prompt Pavment Down 
the Line 


Ottumwa—J. F. Winn report s that a 
small but enthusiastic audience he ard C 
C. Atwood speak on the fundamentals of 
credit—the ia of retail and whole- 
sale credit. Mr. Atwood is secretary of 
the Merchants Exchange, the Ottumwa 
retailers’ organization and his marks 
were in connection with the rating of the 
individual consumers and his experience 
in this connection. He urg peration 
between the jobbers and the retailers in 
granting credit and stated that he believed 


pill a 
ed co-o 


that if jobbers would insist on the pay- 
ment of bills when due, it would cause 
merchants to insist on the prompt pay- 
ment by customers and business in gen- 
eral would be benefitted. 
Business Pas st the Cc risis 
Philadelphia —D. R. Goodwin, Walls, 


Owen & Stambach Co., writes that the re- 
cent luncheon meeting of the Philadelphia 
association at which Richard Spillane 
spoke on “ Why I believe American Busi- 
ness is Past the Crisis” was one of the 


most interesting he ever attended. Mr. 
Spillane, editor of the business section 
of the Public Ledger, had just returned 
from an extended trip throughout the 
country. He pointed out the change in 
the buying habits of our people due to 
the changed costs. He estimated that 
there are about 50 per cent more retail 
stores than necessary. Society is forced 
to furnish the economic support of these 
extra stores and this increases the gen- 
eral cost of retailing. Another change 
in the habits of the people is shown in 
the boot and shoe trade where the market 
for fancy shoes is practically dead be- 
cause people have gone back to the pur- 
chase of staple goods. 

Mr. Spillane also pointed out that man- 
ufacturers of the bungalow type of fur- 
niture are very active while there is no 
market for the older styles of massive 
furniture. He said that he expected a 
shortage of manufactured goods in the 
coming year which will be reflected in 
the retail prices. The farmers have been 
very badly hurt in the past year and it 
will take two or three years for them 
to return to a state of prosperity. He 
declared that Canada has suffered more 
than the United States from unemploy- 
ment and that the Canadians feel that we 
probably do not appreciate our good for- 
tune in having the strong banking system 


we have in the Federal Reserve system. 
ee 


Silver Anniversary 


Pittsburgh. — “Fruitful Fellowship” 
was the keynote of the Silver Anniver- 
sary banquet of the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion of Credit Men held in the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, on October 28, and George W. 
Ryan sounded the note. 

Fellowship has made us friendly, and 
friendship has made us helpful. With 
prejudice, suspicion and jealousy broken 
down it has been possible to establish a 
credit exchange bureau, an adjustment 
bureau, a prosecution bureau, and to go 
forward unitedly in matters of education 
and legislation. Without fellowship we 
would go back to the early nineties. Fel- 
lowship comes of acquaintance, and ac- 
quaintance follows meeting together. 
Friendship is fostered by the comfortable 
feeling of fulness that comes of eating 
at the meeting. Pittsburgh meets twice 
a week, and eats whenever it meets. 
Well-fed friendliness has kept factions 
out of Pittsburgh for a quarter of a 
century. 

As was well said at the meeting, “ Our 
association meets more, eats more and 
fights less than any other body of men.” 

Moral: Do as the wise wife did, Feed 
the brute. 

Another speaker was Samuel Harden 
Church, who spoke forcibly on “ Perils 
of the Republic.” Also, brief reminis- 
cences were given by past presidents and 
secretaries of the association. 


Pittsburgh’s Active Program 

Pittsburgh—Some of the best known 
speakers in the country are being invited 
to appear before the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion at its noonday luncheons in the Fort 
Pitt Hotel each Friday, and they are ac- 
cepting its invitations. Postmaster Gosser 
of Pittsburgh spoke at a recent luncheon 
on “Improving the Mail Service” and 
called attention to the fact that millions 
of postal savings will be released for home 
building, if a bill introduced in Congress 
by Congressman M. Clyde Kelly is passed. 

At another luncheon, Congressman H. 
W. Temple, Washington, Pa., spoke on 
“ Disarmament” and was introduced by 
Miss Helen Grime of the Congress of 
Women’s Clubs. There were present 


many representatives of this organization 
with 10,000 members here. 

At a night meeting C. B. Connolly, 
Commissioner of Labor of Pennsylvania, 
and Frank C. Jordan, assistant director of 
the Allegheny Observatory, spoke. Roger 
W. Babson spoke in the William Penn 
Hotel, at the following meeting, which 
was so largely attended that the ball room 
had to be used. 

The associatior. is conducting a Credit 
Round Table each Tuesday, in the Kauf- 
mann & Baer Co. dining room, where 
strictly credit subjects are discussed, and 
an economic forum on Fridays when 
broad questions are presented and 
threshed out. 

President A. D. Sallee is putting lots 
of pep into the association work and 
plans are under way to make a big addi- 
tion to the membership during the com- 
ing year. 


Credit Mechanics and Analy- 


sis of the Credit Situation 


Portland —I. L. McCabe, Weyenberg 
Shoe Mfg. Co., reports that the princi- 
pal speaker at the last evening meeting 
of the Portland Association was C. S. 
Dakan, formerly professor of banking 
and credits of the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, now connected with the 
credit department of the Ladd & Tilton 
Bank, Portland. The two important sub- 
jects of his speech were the relation 
of commercial credit to personal credit 
and the mechanics of credit information. 
He brought out clearly how strongly the 
credit situation in this country was ef- 
fected by the manner in which retailers 
granted credit to consumers. He also 
gave, aS a criticism of the work of the 
National Association of Credit Men and 
the various organizations that make up 
this association, that he felt that the 
members as a whole were prone to or- 
ganize and develop Interchange and Ad- 
justment Bureaus to a high degree of 
efficiency and then feel that the bureaus 
could take care of themselves. In other 
words, too much attention was paid to 
the mechanics of credit and not enough 
attention to the analysis of the credit sit- 
uation. 

N. G. Pike gave a fifteen minute talk 
on business ethics. President A. C. 
Longshore was in the chair. 


Dramatizing a Creditors’ 
Meeting 

Portsmouth—“ How to hold a cred- 
itors’ meeting for the purpose of arrang- 
ing the affairs of an insolvent debtor,” 
was the object of the last meeting of the 
Portsmouth association. The cast of the 
play was made up of members, two 
of whom enacted bankers. one the 
debtor and six creditors. There were 
also attorneys for the creditors and 
debtor, a sales manager and representa- 
tives of the commercial agencies. 

There was presented to the creditors 
a letter of the debtor to his creditors; 
the debtor’s financial statement was of- 
fered in evidence; the report of the Tri- 
State Adjustment Bureau and a letter 
from the receiver. All these were an- 
alyzed, and emphasis was laid on the ne- 
cessity of reading between the lines as 
essential to the forming of sound judg- 
ments. 

The creditors’ attorney then subjected 
the debtor, who was a general storekeep- 
er in a country district, to a genuine grill- 
ing. He pointed out the danger of mak- 
ing false financial statements and send- 
ing them through the majls. A bit of 
humor was injected into the grilling when 
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the debtor, at the request of his attorney, 
produced a penciled inventory used in 
making up the financial statement. The 
inventory had been made on sheets of 
wrapping paper; the sheets were crumpled 
and the writing was almost illegible. The 
agency representatives were scored by one 
of the creditors for making reports which 
did not represent the debtor’s condition. 
This gave them the chance to explain that 
the agencies do not pretend to be in- 
fallible, but do the best they can to make 
a true report. 

Finally, the debtor, through his attor- 
ney, asked to be adjudged a bankrupt; 
and when the attorney asked the debtor 
what he expected to get out of the pro- 
ceedings, he replied, “I don’t know a 
thing about it, but my lawyer tells me 
I won't have to pay any of my bills.” 

E. V. Townshend of the Tri-State Ad- 
justment Bureau of Huntington, W. Va., 
then took up the case, explained the bu- 
reau’s workings. In the general discus- 
sion and question period which followed, 
many valuable points were developed. 

All voted that President Wiles had ar- 
ranged a most helpful and dramatic meet- 
ing. 


Committees That Function 


Quincy—A dinner meeting of the 
Quincy association was held on December 
13 at which 30 were-present. An address 
was delivered by Arnold A. Mowbray, 
manager of the Membership Department 
of the National Association, explaining 
the benefits of active membership in the 
National Association and urging co-op- 
eration. Active, functioning committees, 
he declared were the surest agents in de- 
veloping an association. 


Rich Program at Michigan 
Conference 


Saginaw.—The 1921 Michigan State 
Conference, held at Saginaw, was a 
marked success. There was a large at- 
tendance from the Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, Kalamazoo, and of course, from 
the Saginaw-Bay City association. 

Frank G. Hathaway, Worden Grocery 
Co., speaking on “Systematic Reading 
for Gathering General Information and 
Statistics,” brought out the importance of 
education for credit work. Alfred Da- 
vies, Cornwell Co., spoke on “ Taxation— 
What it Means to Business and the Pub- 
lic at Large.” His main thought was 
that high taxes lead to extravagance and 
curb initiative. C. C. Hart, American 
Oil Corp., Jackson, had for his subject 
“Credit Correspondence,” and pointed 
out that the credit man is just as respon- 
sible for selling his house to a customer 
as is the salesman. 

“The Financial Statement” was a sub- 
ject treated by O. A. Montgomery, sec- 
retary and past president of the Detroit 
association, representing M. A. Moyni- 
han, Gemmer Mfg. Co., Detroit, who had 
prepared the paper. “ Exchanging Credit 
Experiences and Credit Information,” 
was discussed by John D. Karrel of the 
Michigan Chair Co. of Grand Rapids, 
who emphasized the point that the volume 
of business is increased if credits are 
properly handled, and that the interchange 
of credit information and experience 
should help every house in building up 
its sales. Chas. G. Bard, Kalamazoo, 
talked on “ General Conditions,” and par- 
ticularly the need of character building 
in our young men. He expressed the 
firm opinion that idleness and lack of 
Christian training are the causes in no 
small degree of that of which we com- 
plain in business life today. 
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Following these subjects there was a 


demonstration of the handling of an in- 
solvent debtor. Frank Kirchman acted 
as the debtor, and P. M. Devlin, E. B. 
Fisk, H. H. Bartling and J. M. Bailey, 
all of Bay City, presented the creditor's 
side of the case. 

At the evening meeting the speakers 
were R. P. Shorts, V. P. Second National 
Bank, Saginaw, and Secretary J. H. Tre- 

e of the National Association of 

redit Men. Mr. Short spoke on “In- 
vestments,” his theme centering on our 
national investment of lives given and 
monies and materials expended in the 
World War. Mr. Tregoe’s subject was 
“World Conditions, As Seen from Our 
Nation’s Point of View.” 


Depression, Prices, Profits 

St. Joseph—That depressions in busi- 
ness are not new and that the country 
will work out of its present situation, 
was the statement of A. C. Muench, 
miller, who spoke at a recent dinner of 
the St. Joseph association at the St. 
Charles. 

Some time ago the talk was “more 
production,” now it is “over-production,” 
said Mr. Muench. He said that he could 
offer no remedy, but thought that at 
least two things are necessary to restore 
normal conditions. One is to stabilize 
the foreign exchange situation and the 
other is to re-establish foreign trade. 
The capacity of the flour mills of the 
United States is such that the needs of 
the country can be taken care of in 110 
days, said Mr. Muench. The other eight 
months must be employed in doing mill- 
ing for the foreign trade or the plants 
will be idle. . 

T. E. Arnhold discussed “Prices.” 
Natural conditions are a more important 
factor in prices than probably anything 
else, Mr. Arnhold said. So far as sup- 
ply and demand are concerned, he said 
that demand can be stimulated. He said 
that cost of transportation has got to be 
a great factor in prices. 

In discussing “Profits,” E. L. Platt said 
that business men say “there ain’t no 
such thing” at the present time. He said 
that the overhead is a most important 
factor in profits and enumerated twenty- 
three items in overhead. Mr. Platt said 
that the retailer and labor must get 
down to a lower basis. Farm products 
<A already on an extreme low basis, he 
said. 

Vice-Pres. T. W. Leftwich presiding, 
said he had been informed by the Na- 
tional office that St. Joseph is one of six 
cities in the United States which had a 
credit men’s organization before the 
National organization was formed. 

The association went on record as in- 
dorsing George E. McIninch for appoint- 
ment to the new highway commission 
and Secretary E. N. Van Horne tele- 
graphed the fact to Governor Hyde. 


The Country Bankers and 
Credit Men 


St. Paul—The last regular monthly 
meeting of the St. Paul association was 
held at the Minnesota Club. An excep- 
tional program was provided and there 
was a large attendance. W. C. Mann, 
C. Gotzian & Co., reports that 162 mem- 
bers were present. 

The resignation of C. F. Miller, V. 
P., and director, was announced. F. H. 
Becker and W. D. Mann were, shortly 
before the meeting, elected by the Board 
of Directors as V. P. and director re- 
spectively, to succeed Mr. Miller. The 
association deeply regrets the loss of 
Mr. Miller who was chairman of the 
St. Paul delegation to the San Francisco 
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prominently identified with membership 
campaigns and other important work of 
the organization. His resignation was 
due to the fact that he has severed his 
connection with the Sanitary Food Mfg. 
Co. and removed to Minneapolis where 
he has organized an agency to be known 
as the Western Adjustors, Inc. The 
meeting was graced by the presence of 

E. Mann, chairman of the National 
Committee on Adjustment Bureaus, who 
spoke very interestingly on the work and 
plans of that committee. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was G. H. Richards, secretary of the 
Minnesota Bankers’ Association, who 
chose as his subject “The Country 
Banker’s Attitude Toward the Credit 
Man.” Mr. Richards said that because 
of the part taken by credit associations 
in the matter of the nation-wide cam- 
paign for par collection of checks, the 
country banker is not just now in sym- 
pathy with credit men or their associa- 


convention and has always been verytions. This expression, doubtless, was 
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intended to apply only to the smaller 
State Banks which are fighting hard for 
the old exchange system, and not the 
banks generally. Mr. Richards urged 
the necessity of paying to the country 
bank reasonable fees for credit reports 
and presentation of drafts in order to 
retain the co-operation and good-will of 
those banks. Referring to the fraudulent 
check evil he asked for suggestions as 
to the best way to check and overcome 
this menace, and expressed his opinion 
that there should be some sort of a na- 
tional organization formed to provide 
funds for proper and effective prosecu- 
tion, and that the carrying on of the 
work might well be handled through the 
National Office of the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association. 

M. E. Ream spoke on “Office Manage- 
ment and Co-operation with the Credit 
Department.” It was his contention that 
not sufficient attention is given to the 
proper training of employees and that 
there is not enough co-operation be- 
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tween salesmen, sales departments ana 
credit departments. He emphasized the 
importance of good letter writing and 
the necessity of considering education 
and intelligence in selecting a Credit 
Man. 


No Preference Over Other 


Creditors 

Salt Lake City.—J. T. Kephart, treas- 
urer, Smith-Faus Drug Co., reports that 
the last meeting of the Inter-Mountain 
association was in honor of the men 
who organized the association some 
twenty years ago. Leon Sweet, Ma- 
thiniah Thomas, J. W. Edmonds, Frank 
B. Stephens and A. D. McMullen told 
about the association’s early days. 

The association recently sent the fol- 
lowing letter to its members: 

“Your Board of Directors, becoming con 
cerned at the action of some members in 
bringing suits on their individual accounts 
against insolvent and failing debtors, has in 
structed that this letter be written to all 
members. 

“The spirit of the Association's work and 
specifically its by-laws declares that no mem 
ber acting for himself or with others shall 
by any act attempt to get a preference over 
other creditors voidable under bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. While suits are often necessary 
even against those who are not insolvent, as 
a matter of fact nearly every suit, unless on 
a disputed account, tends to bring about ‘an 
insolvent condition. In such cases our by 
laws provide that every member of the Asso- 
ciation is entitled to pro-rate recoveries made 
on any suit brought by any member. 

“ Believing that the by-laws are for the 
best interest of all and being desirous of see- 
ing them enforced until they are repealed. 
the Board of Directors will look with suspi- 
cion and disfavor upon any action taken by 
any member individually in violation thereof 
and will regard such a practice as sufficient 
reason for asking the member to resign from 
the Association. 

“This action is not to discourage vigilance 
on the part of members in collecting their 
accounts; that is very essential. However, 
when other measures fail to get a settlement 
and a suit is necessary it is deemed that 
concerted action then should be taken for all.” 


Vice-President in Mexico City 


San Francisco.—John Clausen, formerly 
a leading member of the San Francisco 
Association, has accepted an appointment 
to the vice-presidency of the Mexico City 
Banking Corporation, S. A., Mexico City. 
This bank has a well-developed credit de- 
partment and facilities for handling bills 
on all points in the Mexican Republic. It 
also accepts drafts for the purpose of 
financing shipments to or from the Re- 
public. There should be an advantage to 
the members in having at headquarters in 
Mexico a friend of the Association. 


“Not Guilty” at Mock Trial 
San Francisco—Miss M. E. Post, 
ectric Storage Battery Co.,_ reports 

that H. A. Nater, Asst. V. P., Bank of 

taly, addressed the San Franciscc 
sociation on “Miracles of Manageme 

n an interesting and constructive m 

ner at a recent meeting. 

A mock trial of a fraudulent debtor, 
with all the usual court formality and 
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procedure, was staged The dramatis 
personae consisting of the judge, prose- 
cuting attorney, attorney for the defense, 


defendant, court reporter, bailiff and wit- 
nesses, were all portrayed by members, 
and so convincingly did they enact their 
respective roles that tense interest was 
sustained throughout. The jury, drawn 
from the audience, consisted of nine men 
and three women. The case was admir- 
ably presented by both sides, but the dra- 
matic plea by the defendant’s attorney 
emphasizing the good character of his 
client, his unfortunate financial condition 
and ignorance of business methods won 
a verdict of “not guilty” from the jury 





The Upbuilding of Business 


. 


Savaunah—The Savannah association 
had as guests at its iast meeting repre- 
sentatives of the banking and fertilizer 
lines of southeastern Georgia. Oscar S. 
Kulman spoke on “ The Scope of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men—Its 
Ethics, Aims, etc.” He. went into the 
history of the Association, told of its 
steady growth in influence, its increased 
departmental activities, and (eclared that 
there is no unit in the economic struc- 
ture right now that is playing so potent 
a part in the upbuilding of business and 
the restoration of normalcy. He told of 
the Association’s work in establishing the 
custom of giving the financial statement 
as a basis of credit. 

Another speaker was Howard A. But- 
terfield, who viewed the credit conditions 
in various parts of the country. H. M. 
Oliver, general manager of the Credit 
Interchange and Adjustment Bureau of 
Savannah, explained the value of prompt 
interchange and cordial adjustment ser- 
vice in these times of rapid changes in 
business conditions. 

A. H. MacDonnell, referee in bank- 
ruptcy for the Savannah district in a 
serious discussion of future cases, de- 
clared that it pays neither from the 
debtor’s nor the creditor’s standpoint to 
press a man to the wall. The question 
always should be asked whether the sit- 
uation will be worse if the debtor is put 
into bankruptcy or worse if he is nursed 
along and the chances taken of re-estab- 
lishing his affairs. Paying a tribute to 
the bankruptcy law, Mr. MacDonnell de- 
clared that when panics come and we 
are brought face to face with true condi- 
tions, he had discovered that, if it were 
not for the bankruptcy law, disaster 
might well be increased many fold for 
without that law the method which would 
suggest itself to every creditor would be 
to get in quickly and get the assets first 
before other creditors had moved to do 
the same thing. 

As a result of the meeting almost all 
of the fertilizer concerns near Savannah 
signified their desire to become affiliated 
with the Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the association. 


Seattle Originality and Pep 

Seattle—The Third Annual Ladies’ 
Nite of the Seattle association, combining 
a dinner, high jinks, and dance proved 
a most successful entertainment. It 
showed the human side of the credit men 

that element that many think a credit 
man lacks—and provided wholesome en- 
tertainment for all. The evening started 
off with a splendid dinner, with jazz 
music accompaniment. Then followed 
Pres. King’s address of welcome. Mrs. 
N. Hallgren, wife of the past president, 
made an appropriate response, but was 
rudely interrupted by an impersonator of 
Carrie Nation, who bewailed the fact 
that wives were not being permitted to 
enjoy all meetings of the association 

The Credit Glee Club sang and 
cleverly brought prominent members into 
their songs. As a mark of honor to 
Herbert Smith, director of the Glee Club, 
he was made an honorary member of the 
association. He is the fourth person to 
receive this token of respect. 

C. A. Giblin as Phaque and A. H. 
Smallfield as Phrawde put on a skit en- 
titled “ Substitution,” which introduced a 
cleverly conceived ventriloquist stunt. Mr. 
Smith and Miss Laura A. Pingrey 
brought the high jinks to a_ successful 
climax with their harmonious rendition 
of popular ballads. Then .followed three 
hours cf tripping the light fantastic. 
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Lloyd Spencer of the Post Intelligencer 
spoke on Old Clothes Night, which was 
suggested by Babe Barker, chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee. At the 
next meeting the price of admission will 
be in addition to the regular price of the 
meal, a bundle of old but serviceable 
clothes, food or anything to help the needy 
families of our city. 





Talk on Business Conditions 

Sioux City—Professor Lester M. Jones, 
who holds the chair of economics at 
Morningside College, addressed the Sioux 
City association meeting on business con- 
ditions. His talk was very well received 
and a lively discussion followed in which 
many took part. Joe Garreston also 
spoke; his topic was Interchange Service. 
There were 40 present at this successful 
dinner meeting over which Pres. L. Motz 
presided. 





Fundamentals of Prosperity 


South Bend.—Lloyd L. Long reports 
that Dr. James L. Gardiner addressed the 
South Bend association on the fundamen- 
tals of prosperity. He referred to Roger 
W. Babson’s book, “ The Fundamentals 
of Prosperity” in which integrity, faith 
and vision, industry, co-operation and the 
development of the human soul are listed 
as the five fundamentals. 

Prof. F. E. McCarthy spoke on “ Con- 
sumers’ Co-operation.” 


Oral Messages from the 
National Office 


Springfield—The last meeting of the 
Springfield association was addressed by 
William Walker Orr, editor of THE 
CrepitT MonrTHLy, and B. B. Tregoe, head 
of the Foreign Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

The meeting was called to consider 
especially the establishment of a Credit 
Interchange Bureau at Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Tregoe outlined the methods pursued 
at other points and brought out the value 
of a connection between local interchange 
and the central bureau at St. Louis. At 
the conclusion of his addréss, it was 
voted to proceed in an endeavor to es- 
tablish at Springfield a Credit Interchange 
system, in cooperation with the Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce, under the 
immediate direction of Ralph H. Benson, 
association secretary. 

Mr. Orr dealt with the importance of 
every man understanding the underlying 
principles of credit, in order to help in 
guiding his house in the adoption of 
policies which shall prevent it from be- 
coming involved in large commitments at 
periods when, to the man of vision, danger 
signals are out. 

He observed that the last twenty-five 
years had brought a wonderful develop- 
ment in the mechanics of credit granting 
but that now the time had come for a 
better understanding, on the part of those 
who handle credits, of its underlying 
principles. 


Spring field.—The recent informal 
meeting of the Western Massachusetts 
Association was one of the best of its 
kind, according to R. C. Clark, Package 
Machinery Co. The meeting was in the 
form of an actual demonstration of credit 
methods. The participants were the 
credit grantor, the individual seeking 
credit and the salesman. The salesman 
introduced the individual seeking credit 
to the credit grantor, telling him of 
his acquaintance, and bringing out par- 
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ticularly the good points and his reasons 

for wishing credit extended. After the 

introduction by the salesman came the 

general procedure of questioning and 

picking to pieces the statement rendered. 

A copy of the statement was placed on “The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 
the blackboard in a conspicuous place so . 
that everyone in the audience could an- 

alyze it personally and form a decision 

in his own mind. After the credit grant- 

or had made all the inquiries which he 

deemed necessary he decided the amount 

of credit he would extend. 

Then the meeting was thrown open for 
general discussion. It was planned to 
complete the program by 8 o'clock, but it 
was after 9:30 when apparently any de- 
sire to leave was exhibited. Two state- 
ments only were presented for considera- 
tion between 6 and 9:30; and every 
moment of this time was profitably taken 
up. 


Wheeling and Steubenville 


Steubenville—The Steubenville Credit 
Club, at a get-together meeting, had as 
its guest about fifty members of the 
Wheeling Association. L. L. Grimes, 
president of the Steubenville Credit Club, 
presided and B. F. Murphy, Congress- 
man of Ohio, gave the principal address Se 
on “Conditions in the Philippine AE eS rat eas ol: 
Islands.” E. T. Maxwell spoke on the 
benefits that manufacturers can get out 
of credit men’s associations. Stanley 
Floyd had “Credits and Collections” 
for his topic; T. E. Burkholder spoke on 
“Brg tt he et ym cole! 

. k. Hohman reports that the meeting i f By 

was very successful. It was the second Gy TOA, 
meeting held for the purpose of making be ‘ 
the Steubenville and Wheeling credit men Give Full Protection and cover 
better acquainted. 


ne cs has S)eelele(aae Rect elue 
Fine Publicity vie ae e es 
Tacoma.—The organization of the rotate Su Coes ME 


Tacoma association was featured in a Automobile tees me mest 

recent issue of the Tacoma Daily Ledger pane nes eS 

with photographs of Pres. A. B. Coulter, Weye are Cele Tourists Baggage 

National Director J. H. Weer and Sec- : | ee ee : 
retary E. B. Lung. “The association,” Rent aN: ; Truck Transit 
says the article, “ was established in 1905, Leasehold Salesmen’s Samples 
and from the first, men prominent in busi- 1 VU. 7 

ness effeies have directed the destinies of Rental Value lransit Floaters 

this organization and through their efforts ae eet TT nee % 

is ciailien canis ee cas at oe Use and Occupancy — Explosion 


strongest in the city with a membership Profits Riot and Civil Commotion 
of over 100.” 


The Bad Check Law 


Washington—Y. A. Price reports 
that Hon. Frederick N. Zihlman’s ad- 
dress on “The Bad Check Law” was the 
ayet atdoess at the last meeing - 

Jashington association. The Maryland = 1 
Congressman is the author of the bad esses Paid Over 
check law for the District of Columbia. 

He is also chairman of the sub-commit- 


Be tee on banking of the District of Colum- 
aie ) bia Committee of the House of Rep- 
— »  fesentatives. He said that the Senate 
= had already passed a bill making it a ' 
of misdemeanor not to make good a bad by) 9 


edit g check. The House D. C. Committee has 
ormal ee amended this law allowing five days 
usetts in which to make such a check good and 
of its ‘a in the event that it is not made good, 
ickage ; the omission is prima facie evidence of 
in the ; the drawer’s intent to defraud. .This 
credit “4 law, he said, will probably be favorably ae Sie ae ae 
e the 7" acted upon in Congress. AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
ecking if John Moore, Chairman of the Com- 
eel = mittee on Education of the association, 
oveiiit 2 reported that a course in Credits and 
a Collections opened at the Research Uni- 
t par- $ versity on December 12 and that the 
i course will also be included in the cur- 
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riculum of Georgetown University in the 
Foreign Service School. 

A weekly credit men’s luncheon is held 
every Tuesday at Harvey’s with a time 
limit of one hour. Prominent outsiders 
have addressed these luncheons and were 
much enjoyed, but the short time de- 
voted to these meetings and the need of 
interchange of credit information makes 
it essential that this time be devoted 
usually to discussion by members them- 
selves and only occasionally be addressed 
by non-members. 


Benefits of Co-operation 


Waterloo—At the recent luncheon 
meeting of the Waterloo association, Ar- 
nold A. Mowbray, Manager of the 
Membership Department of the National 
Association, talked on the benefit of 
association co-operation. There were 20 
in attendance. 


Life: Spirit or Spasm? 

Wheeling—E. F. Hohmann reports 
that over 50 members attended the recent 
dinner meeting of the Wheeling associa- 
tion. King, president of the 
association presided. Dr. George E. 
Lockhart addressed the association on 
the subject of “Life: Spirit or Spasm?” 


Steubenville and Wheeling 


Wheeling.—Over fifty members of the 
Wheeling Association journeyed to 
Steubenville last month for the first_joint 
meeting with the Steubenville Credit 
Club, which is affiliated with the Wheel- 
ing Association.. Among the speakers 
were President Robert Lee Boyd of = 
Wheeling poeerens ae eS Fo 
curity Trust Co.; F. Mant 
Atlas Glass; ee Frou reer & 
Laing; and H. C. Platt, McGowan Bros. 
Co., all of Wheeling. An interesting pro- 
gram had been arranged and the meeting 
was in every respect a great success. 

W. B. Downe, secretary of the ne 
Association, writes that “T: 
was a howling success. There were ie 
twenty present at the noon-day luncheon 
and about one hundred and seventy rep- 
resentative jobbers, wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, bankers and heads of depart- 
ments in other large financial and a 
ness institutions had an opportuni 
hear National Secretary-Treasurer bg 
goe at the banquet. His interesting and 
instructive address was received with 
enthusiastic a ewe Many came from 
Parkersburg, Va., and Marietta, O., 
one hundred miles away and 18 credit 
men came from Steubenville, Ohio, twen- 
ty-five miles away. According to Sec. 
Downe, naan went home feeling well 
repaid for three hours and one half 
spent at the banquet. 


Winston-Salem Active 


Winston-Salem—The new association 
at Winston-Salem holds fine mecti 
Secretary D. C. Crutchfield reports. 

F. Shaffner of the Wachovie Bank & 
Trust Co. spoke on membership at a re- 
cent luncheon meeting and his talk was 
of great value to the 41 members present. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Allen, Leonard A., Somer of 1 St. 
James Place, Cincinnati, io. Later 
heard from at 740 So. Elwood Ave., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Barker, J. B., Dover, N. J. 

Carringer, Jennie a. Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 
Dattery, Louis, formerly located at 
1820 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


Day & Kresson, formerly in the mer- 
chant tailoring business at 150 West 44th 
St., New York City. Partners are F. W. 
Day and Jos. M. Kresson. 

Deebe, A. C., proprietor of Linsdale 
Grocery, formerly at 8553 Grand River 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Finney, H. E., Camilla, Ga. 

Hall, R. B., formerly of Grandfield, 


ag supposed to have gone to Jackson, 
en 


n. 

Harrison, J. B., Baltimore, Md. 

Hathorn, Floyd B., formerly employed 
by the Christa-Batchelder Marble Com- 

ny, Detroit, Mich. 

zner, J. = ane resided at 1725 
Chapin St. South Bend, Indiana. 

Lerikos, James, proprietor of Presto 
Lunch Room, Cumberland, Md. 

Lindenbaum, Carl, formerly Milwaukee. 

Linton, R. A., of Society Hill, S. C. 

Lowther, Mrs. James, 903 Reedsdale 
St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Martin, Jake Company, De Soto, Mis- 
souri. 

Max, Martin, shoe repairer, Monroe, 

McCall, Mrs. M. M., formerly Rock- 
ledge, Florida. 

McGee, Edward, using name of Made- 
line Millinery Company, formerly at 230 
South 60th St. Philadelphia, Pa. Su 
posed to nore one to Washington, D. é 

Meltor, M. W., proprietor of garage at 
Sunol, Nebraska. 

Miller, George B., formerly conducted 

garage at 318 West Kinney St., New- 
—_ J., under the style of Miller’s 
Automotive Garage. At one time re- 
sided at 59 East Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 

Morris, S. A., deaf mute shoemaker, 
formerly Abbeville, S. C., Cave Springs, 
Ga., and Macon, Ga. 

Moseley, W. B., operating at Labor 
Press Assn. in 1920, publisher of National 
Labor Digest, monthly, 1 Park Place, 
aaa’ Probably returned to newspaper 

e 

Moss Novelty Mfg. Co., Pres., John 
— formerly 2056 Larrabee St., 


*B. H., 417 Spring St., Copia, ©. 
Old Honesty Furniture Co., Lexin 
Orne, Arthur E., last address 364 ~ 
mont St, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. Said to 
be connected with some mercantile co. in 
N. Y. City. 
Panella, Fred, 382 Orange St., Roches- 
ter. 
Parsons, A., Moscow Mills, Mo. 
Patterson, George R., West Alexandria, 


a. 
Porter, Wm. V., 4402 Malden St., Chi- 


cago, Til. 
uent, Geo., 1323 B’way, Venice, III. 

Rabinovitz, M., last address West 
Blockton, Ala. 

Reinig, C. W., last known address 2079 
E. 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rines, S. R., formerly in the bicycle 
business at 190 Winter St., Haverhill, 
Mass. Later had a store at 309 Main St. 


Woburn, Mass. 
C. R., Hotel DuPont, 


Robinson, Mrs. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Rohr, Fred, formerly Raton, New Mex. 
Sanders, J. A., formerly located at 
Sprin le, Arkansas. 
Savignak, a Ol 
Grove, St. Louis. 
Scellars, L. W., last address Mason 
City, Ia. 
Scheffer, E. C., c/o Allegheny Steel Co., 


Brackenridge, Pa. 
ee Opt. Co., Schenectady, 


Stevenson, G. K., Albert Lea, Minn 
Warshawsky, Harry, formerly at 255 
S. Eden St., Baltimore, x Later at 915 
St., Schenectady, N’ ‘Y. Now sup- 
to be in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chouteau & Tower 
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Mrs. Retta, 11 E. Mont- 
gomery Ave., N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shaffer, R. M., c/o Harry Young, 
Punxsutawny, Pa. 
Sheridan, J. B., formerly Leadwood, 
oO. 
Shipley, Mrs. M. B., McDonald, Pa., 
229 S. Beatty St., E. E. Pittsburgh. 
Shore, Edward P., 39 Dinsmore Ave., 


Crafton, Pa. 
W. O., 930 Stanton Ave., 


Schwartz, 


Smith, Mrs. 
N. Kensington, Pa. 

Steiner, Joseph P., formerly prop. Mil- 
waukee Tire & Service Co., Milwaukee. 

Stern, Aladar, Northampton, Pa. 

Storrs, . R., San Francisco 

Toles, Miss E. M., 511 Ties Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

Trexler, J. A., 915 Irwin Ave. N. S. 
Pittsburgh. 

Tucker, L. E., 46 May St., Worcester. 

Vause, F. A., formerly Dixie Highway 
Hotel, Edgefield, os Be 

Waldersee, Henry B., Gloucester, N. 

Williams & Gailery, mfrs. and job- 
bers of undertakers’ supplies, 5148 W. 
Madison St., Chicago. 

Wyatt, Mrs. F. H., 220 Meyran Ave., EL 
E. Pittsburgh. 

Victor Drug & Chemical Co., 
St., & Clover Leaf R. R., Toledo. 


INFORMATION 
WANTED 


A man using the name of M. A. Breed, 
who has a number of introductory cards 
purporting to be representing the Bed- 
ford Pulp & Paper Company, Richmond, 
Va., is traveling around making small 
purchases of merchants and jobbers and 
giving checks issued on the Richmond 

rust Company, Richmond, Va. They 
are supposed to be certified and obtain- 
ing cash for the difference between the 
purchase of the merchants and the 
amount of the checks. He has worked 
very extensively in Boston, Syracuse, To- 
ledo and Milwaukee. 

runo, S., Palestine, Texas, operat- 
ing a shoe shop. Has agorses os 3. 
Dominick, D. Squillace and F. Boni, at 
San Bernardino, Cal., and Globe, Arizona. 
A shipment made to him at Palestine, 
Tex., was shipped by him to Fort Worth, 
thence to Muskegon, and diverted en route 
to Chicago, again diverted to Ventura, 
Cal., and finally delivered by the So. 
Pacific Ry. at Fresno. An Italian, and is 
ordering goods and moving fast. 

Dimateo, Joseph, formerly in Cleveland ; 
disappeared some time ago 

Kofman, Sam, of Sten. Wash. 

Phipps & Company, Lucasville, O. 


Complete N. I. C. Courses 
"THE following students received 
certificates from the National 
Institute of Credit for correspond- 
ence courses completed during De- 
cember : 
CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS. 

F. E. Kebler, 1324 Eddy Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Arthur S. Keleher, care of U. S. 
Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, 
New York City. 

F. H. Winn, 404 Park Avenue, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

ECONOMICS. 

Allen L. Fletcher, 12 Wyoming 

Avenue W., Melrose, Mass. 


A. N. Fraser, 501 Federal Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What Books Have Helped Your 





The books and other publications re- 
viewed in THe Crepir MontTHLY have ac- 
tually been of service, or are believed to 
be of special interest, to Credit Grantors. 
What have you read lately that is deserv- 
ing of attention of your fellow-members 
in the National Association of Credit 
Men?—Editor. 





AMERICAN FORBIGN TRADE. William F. 
Notz, Ph.D., School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown Univ., Richard 8, Harvey, Ph. 
B., Law School and School of Foreign 
Service, Georgetown University. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 593 pp. 


American foreign trade, as promoted 
by the Webb-Pomerene and Edge Acts, 
is comprehensively treated. The authors 
bring out the evolution of American 
thinking regarding trust legislation to 
show how great was the change of senti- 
ment regarding combinations which made 
possible the enactment of the Webb-Pom- 
erene law under which might be formed 
foreign trade associations which gave the 
right to concerns which might be in di- 
rect competition in domestic trade to 
come together for the development of 
their common interests in foreign markets. 
The influence of the World War in 
hastening this development is emphasized, 
for to carry the war through to a success- 
ful conclusion, and secure the material 
and equipment therefore, large operation 
was necessary and the government found 
itself encouraging co-ordination and co- 
operation amog competing concerns. This 
fact broke down aelies which had 


stood in the way of any sort of combina- 
tion. 


_ The authors also contrast the disabili- 
ties of the merchant in foreign trade 
financing under the laws prior to the pas- 
sage of the Federal Reserve Act with 
conditions under enabling legislation pro- 
vided in the Federal Reserve Act fol- 
lowed by the passage of the so-called 
Edge Law, under which per could 
be set up under the direction of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to handle long term 
foreign credits. The volume contains a 
detailed synopsis of the Webb-Pomerene 
Law and the Law, followed by the 
rules and regulations adopted by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board governing the pro-" 


cedure of banking corporations organ- 
ized under the Edge Law. In order to 
nake possible comparisons between fa- 
cilities for foreign trade offered by other 
nations to their people, methods pursued 
in cee, Great Britain and France 
are outlin 

The last part of the volume is devoted 
to associations in world commerce which 
have been developed and their legal as- 
pects are examined. The certificate of 
incorporation of important associations 
formed under the Webb-Pomerene Law 
the agreement between the member com- 
panies, the trust arrangement, etc., are set 
out in full. Not the least important part 
of the volume is the carefully selected 
bibliography and the thorough-going in- 
dex which make the volume excellent for 
reference as well as for reading. 





BUSINESS FORECASTING. David F. Jor- 
dan. Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. ¥. 1921. 288 
Pp 


This book appears at the psychological 
moment. The business d i 
done more than i 


epression has 
else to impress 


upon business men the value and need of 
buiness forecasting. 


Every business man of necessity fore- 
casts the future. Modern industrial or- 
ization means for the most part manu- 
cates and buying in anticipation of 
demand. The forecasting of demand and 
hence also the forecasting of prices is the 
daily job of the business man. Accurate, 
or fairly accurate forecasting, means suc- 
cess; inaccurate forecasting, failure. 


Mr. Jordan tells the business man what 
aids there are to a more accurate forecast- 
ing of business conditions. He recognizes, 
as does every thoughtful observer, that 
there can be no long time forecasting, or 
even proper short time forecasting, that 
does not take into account, wittingly or 
unwittingly, the business cycle. Business 
is always in flux and prosperity and de- 
pressions have so far alternated with a 
persistent regularity. And they are likely 
to continue to alternate. Though the fac- 
tors that determine this alternating rhythm 
of business are still largely beyond con- 
trol, we are, however, able to set down in 
fairly regular order some of the economic 
facts common to all periods of prosperity 
and depression and hence to base a fore- 
cast on them. 


This book presents a very readable sur- 
vey of the business cycle in two chapters; 
and in the eleven other chapters of the 
book are taken up the statistical sources 
that offer the best material for business 
forecasting. 





THB CREDIT MAN’S DIARY AND MANUAL 
OF COMMERCIAL LAWS FOR 1922. 
Reference Book and Manual of Commercial 
Laws and Practices. A compendium of 
State and Federal statutes directly affecting 
the work of the Credit Man, together with 
brief statements in explanation of relevant 
points of the common law, with memoran- 
um pages for the days of the year, Edited 
by William Walker Orr and W. Randolph 
Montgomery. Natl. Assn. of Credit Men. 
N. ¥. 516 pp. 


The Table of Contents of the 14th An- 
nual Edition is impressive in showing the 
broad scope of this established book of 
reference. It is as follows: 


Acknowledgement of Orders, Contracts 
Made by Mail or Telegraph, Contracts 
and Cancellations, Acknowledgments and 
Affidavits, Acceptances (Trade and 
Bank), Assignment for Benefit of Cred- 
itors, Respite Law of Louisiana, Assumed 
or Fictitious Name Laws, Powers of At- 
torney (Forms), Attachment Law Sum- 
mary, Bankruptcy Law (Summary and 
Forms), List of Referees in Bankruptcy, 
District Ju by States and Districts, 
Adjustment Bureau of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Iron Safe 
Clause (Fire Insurance Policies), Bills 
of Lading Act, Selling to Infants and 
Minors, Presentation of Freight Claims, 
Claims Against Express Companies, Bulk 
Sales Laws, Chattel Mortgage, Condition- 
al Sales, Consignments, Guaranties, Ac- 
commodation Endorsements by Corpora- 
tions, Effect of Tender, Common Law or 
“ Massachusetts” Trust, Cooperative As- 
sociations in Pennsylvania, Exemptions, 
False Statement Laws, Rights of Foreign 
Corporations, Garnishment, Statutes of 
Fraud, Fraudulent Conveyance Act, In- 
terest on Past Due Accounts, Interest and 
Usury, Distinction Between Interest and 
Discount, Legal Rate of Interest Table, 
Five Per Cent Interest Table, Six Per 
Cent Interest Table, Libel and Slander, 


(Continued on page 38) 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magasine. 







30-DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER 
Vacuum-Fire 


EN Spark Plugs 


(They fire in oil) 


I want to introduce the Penn Spark 
Plug to the members of the National 
Association. To do this I will send 
a set of these wonderful plugs on a 
30-day FREE TRIAL OFFER. At 
the end of this time you can remit 
$1.00 per plug or return the set. Give 
year and make of car when ordering. 
Address your order to me. 


W. P. HARVEY, 


Credit Manager, 


Penn Manufacturing Company, 


(Member Kansas City Association) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Why does this company order 
31 copies of the 


CREDIT MAN’S DIARY and 
MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS for 1922 


“INDISPENSABLE” Mr. Goldbright’s Letter Gives the Answer: 


MR. Sternbech’s Letter, below, 

is typical of the thousands 
of orders received each year for 
individual copies of the Manual: 


THE CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY 


THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. Co. 


NEw HOLSTEIN, WISs., 
December 2, 1921 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MEN 
41 Park Row 

New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly forward us at your earliest 
convenience, a copy of the Credit 
Man’s Diary and Manual of Com- 
mercial Laws for 1922. 

We have found the Diary and 
Manual indispensable in the work 
xf the credit department. We are 
all the time referring to it for in- 
formation upon important credit 
questions and are firmly of the 
belief that no credit man can well 
afford to do his work without 
having this volume ready at hand. 

We find it has helped us again 
and again in determining the best 
manner of following up difficult 
collections in the various states. 

We look forward to receiving the 
1922 issue, which we understand 

mtains important additions. 

Very truly yours, 


THE JOHN LAUSON MPG. Co., 
F. H. Sternbech, 
Credit Department. 


The one indispensable 


tool for the Credit 


Department. 


Battimore, U.S. A. 
November 29, 1921 


National Association of Credit Men: 
41 Park Row, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:— 


Enclosed please find our purchase order for thirty-one copies 
of your Credit Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws for 1922, 
this being the best manner of expressing our opinion of its worth. 


The inestimable value of the Diary prompts me to purchase a 
copy for each of my Branch Credit Managers throughout the 
country and I regret that this publication is limited to the United 
States as I would like all of our foreign Plant Credit Managers to 
possess a book of its nature. If you do as well in the editing of 
the 1922 Diary as you did in the 1921, I will be more than 
satisfied, and due to the great progress made by you, heretofore, 
I am expecting wonderful things of your new edition. 


Most cordially yours, 


L. J. GOLDBRIGHT, Jr. 
General Credit Manager. 


F  Wnushecsbundeiigigpainteleas INDEX to simplify and 
facilitate references to the Contents of the Manual 
is an important feature of this year. Nothing could 
be more convincing of the practical nature of this 
Manual in handling Credit problems than this index 
which points to a richness of material and arrangement 
unequalled by any previous edition. 


Price, (delivered) 33.50 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 


41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
See opposite page 
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An Editor in Every State 


The Credit Man’s Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws has secured a highly re- 
sponsible lawyer in every state in the Union to serve on its Board of Editors. Thus 
the state law summaries are absolutely in harmony with recent court decisions. 


CREDIT MEN MUST MEET COMPETITION 


Competition will play a leading instead of a minor part in the new era that business 
men of today have entered. Competition in business means competition among men, and 
this in turn demands that men be better equipped that they may be able to deliver. 

Credit men cannot escape this new condition. They will be right in the midst of 
it. They must know about the credits they extend better than ever before,—the laws 
involved, the human equation, shifting circumstances and fundamental trends that 
bear on credit work. A knowledge of the laws surrounding the “ Rights of Action ” 
with which the credit man deals is so important that it alone gives the reason for 
the publication by the National Association of Credit Men of its one book 
which contains also a mass of other useful material. 

The steady increase in the number of users of this annual publication, 
and their cordial attestations of its value, show better than all else that 
the Diary is an indispensable credit department tool. 

The book costs only $3.50, but is a treasure house of the sort of 
information the credit man should have at his command. 
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What Books Have Helped 
You? 


(Continued from page 35) 
Negotiable Instruments Law, Attorney 
Fees and Cost of Collections in Negotia- 
ble Instruments, Forms of Promissory 
Notes, Liability of the Bank in Handling 
Commercial Paper, Checks Marked “In 
Full of Account,” the “ Not Good Check 
Law,” Maritime Liens, Landlords’ Liens, 
Mechanics’ Liens, Limitations, Married 
Women’s Rights, Partnership Law, Sales 
Act, Trusts and Combinations, Associa- 
tions for Export, Work of the Division 
of Commercial Laws (Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce), Commercial 
Abbreviations, Abbreviations in Export 
Price Quotations, Terms of Sale for the 
Various Trades, Investigation and Prose- 
cution Department of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Security (Unreg- 
istered) in Floating Debentures Under 
Canadian Banking Law. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE GREAT 
LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SHIP CHANNEL. 
Roy 8S. MacElwee and Alfred H. Ritter. 
The Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 1921. 292 pp. 


Dr. McElwee, now director of the 
School of Foreign Service of Georgetown 
University and formerly head of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
has collaborated with Mr. Ritter in a 
book of timely interest to American busi- 
ness. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship 
channel has been projected in fancy many 
times. The dream may have evolved in 
the minds of those who can not keep from 
lamenting the unfortunate fact that the 
Mississippi, the greatest American river, 
flows southward to the Gulf of Mexico 
instead of eastward to the Atlantic sea- 
board. If the Mississippi, noted for its 
erratic course, would only change its 


Credit Interchange 
Bureaus 


CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCHANGE 
BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF CREDIT MEN: B. B. Moran, 
Mer., 510 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo 


Cooperating Association Bureaus 


ATLANTA, Ga.: C. L. Williamson, Megr., 
304 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 

AUGUSTA, Ga.: W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 
Campbell Bldg. 

a Mont.: Raymond Hough, Mer. ; 

Ss Farrell, Fz a Oliver Bldg. 

BUFFALO ward C. Ferrell, Mgr., 
1001 Mutual ‘Tite Xpiag. 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.: J. H. McCallum, 
Mgr., 517 Hamilton ‘National Bank Bldg. 

CHICAGO, Ill. : B, Alexander, Mgr.; K. 
E. Nordwall, Asst. on: 234-236 W. as 


St. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio: R. M. Byland, Mgr., 
Citizens National Bank Bldg. 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va.: U. R. Hoffman, 
Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio: D. W. Cauley, Mgr., 
326 Engineers Bidg. 

COLUMBUS, Ohio: A. O. Innis, Mgr., 
New First National Bank Bidg. 

DECATUR, Ill: H. 8. McNulta, Mgr., 703 
Milliken Bldg. 

DES MOINES, Iowa: Central Iowa Credit 
eae Bureau, Don E. Neiman, Mgr., 
820-824 Fleming Bldg. 

DETROIT, Mich. : O. A. Montgomery, Mgr. ; 
— M, Oppenheimer, Asst. Mgr., 622 Farwell 

dg. 

DULUTH, Minn. (Superior, Wisc.): E. G. 
pete, Mer., 415 Lonsdale Bidg., Duluth, 


EVANSVILLE, Ind. : H. W. Voss, Mgr., 108 
So. 4th St. 

FORT WAYNE, Ind.: Northern Indiana 
Credit Interchange Bureau, V. H. Lodde, Mgr 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.: Frank V. Blakely, 
Mgr., 450 Houseman a, 

GREEN BAY, Wisc. : B. Dockry, Mgr., 
Kellogg National Bank Bide. 

HUNTINGTON, W. Va. (Tri-State Credit 
and Adjustment Bureau) : E. V. Townshend, 
Mgr., 105 First National Bank Bldg. 


410 


course violently enough so as to flow east 
instead of south, millions of dollars would 
be saved to American commerce. But 
apparently there is no chance of that and 
the Mississippi will continue to contribute 
its relatively small share to the transporta- 
tion of the. country by flowing down to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The authors come to the conclusion that 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship chan- 
nel project is one of the great economic 
projects of American business. They pre- 
sent an analysis of the project from every 
viewpoint, taking up in turn the question 
of present inadequate facilities, a com- 
parison of navigation facilities on the 
Great Lakes with those in the ocean ports, 
navigation conditions on the St. Lawrence, 
types and sizes of vessels, meteorological 
considerations, etc. 


The clearest brief statement of this case 
is contained in a paragraph in Chapter II: 

“The future of America will be de- 
termined by the efforts made to extend 
her commercial relations with other coun- 
tries. Economical transportation between 
areas of production and foreign markets 
is one of the requisites of successful for- 
eign trade; and improvements increasing 
the economy of overseas business are na- 
tional in character and contribute directly 
to the welfare of every citizen of the land. 
The surplus producing areas of the United 
States are in the heart of the continent 
at distances of 800 to 1,500 miles from 
the seaboard. The cost of transportation 
by rail has now reached the point where 
a 100-mile haul across the country, with 
attendant expense of transfers, completely 
wipes out the margin of profit on many 
commodities entering largely into our 
foreign commercial relations, and serves 
to limit the markets for many others. 
The provision of economical transporta- 
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tion for our surplus production is a na- 
tional duty.” 


FEDERAL REVENUE ACT OF 1921. Mel- 
lon National Bank, Pittsburgh. Nov. 23, 
1921, 200 pp. 

This compact book with its 12-page in- 
dex is especially valuable because it gives 
not only the full text of the act with side 
notes, but summaries of the Income Tax, 
Excess Profits Tax, Estate Tax, Capital 
Stock Tax and the Stamp Tax. (The 
act is summarized in this issue of THE 
Crepit MontHLY by Jean Le Blanc.) 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CREDIT MANAGER AND EXECUTIVE 
With broad experience in domestic and fot 
eign credits and collections, desires to make 
a change. University and law graduate— 
broadminded and rogressive—capable of 
assuming responsibilities. Now and for the 
last 6 years in charge of department with 
large manufacturing concern. Will locate 
anywhere where there is opportunity for big- 
ger things. No objection to moderate amount 
of travel. Highest references. Age. 38. <Ad- 
dress Advertisement 627 
CREDIT AND COLL ECTION MANAGER OR 
ASSISTANT—Age, 26, desires connection in 
above capacity with large manufacturer. 
Completing third year as credit manager of 
large tire concern. Locate anywhere or will 
travel. Automotive industry preferred. Avail- 
able immediately, Best references. Salary 
$3,000. Address Advertisement 628. 
CREDIT, COLLECTION AND OFFICE MAN 
—Six years’ experience in credits and collec- 
tions for large manufacturing company with 
considerable previous general office work. 
Expert correspondent. Well educated, ener- 
getic and ambitious. Best references. Age 
28. Address Advertisement 629. 

CREDIT MANAGER, HEAD ACCOUNTANT 
AND OFFICE MANAGER with a wholesale 
grocery house for the last 14 years, desires 
new connection. Graduate of college and 
school of accounting. Excellent references. 
Address Advertisement 630. 

CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—Experi- 
enced in accounting, credits and collections. 
Excellent references; moderate salary. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 631. 








JACKSONVILLE, Fia.: Jacksonville Ad- 
—— and Credit Interchange Bureaus, A. 

. Brown Mgr., 301 Law Exchange Bldg. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.: A, E. Adam, Mgr. ; 
L. C, Smith, Asst. ‘Mer., 315 Hall Bldg. 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn.: H. M. Barnett, Mgr. ; 
J. J.. Mitchell, aan. Megr., 620 Holston N 
tional Bank Bidg 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.: Chas. A. Piananla, 
Mgr. ; Miss Ora ‘Jackson, Asst. Mgr., 45 U. 
Trust Bldg. 

LYNCHBURG, Va.: R. T. Clark, Bldg’ ; Mrs. 
M. A. Blair, Asst. Mex. 405 Lynch Bld 

MA , Ga.: A. F. McGhee, Mgr., 5 Jac- 
ques Bid 


ao een Teens 
Randolph Bldg. 

MILWAUK im Fie. Jas. G. Romer, Mgr., 
605 Mayer Bidg. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.: R. E. Buckingham, 
Megr., 326 Stahiman Bidg. 

NEWARK, N. J.: North Jersey Association 
of Credit Men, Geo. A. Kuhn, Mgr., 287 Wash- 
ington St. 

NEW ORLEANS, La.: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 
608 Louisiana Bldg. 

OKKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.: Eugene Miller, 
Mgr., 307 Mercantile Blag. 

OMAHA, Neb., W. R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 
Peters Trust Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: A. L. Worrall, Mgr., 
1011 Chestnut 8t. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.: A. C. Bunce, Mgr., 
1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.: G. F. Bentrup, Mgr., 510 
Locust St. 

ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS (Northwestern 
Jobbers’ Credit Bureau): W. A. Marin, Mgr. ; 
R. A. Colliton, Asst. Mgr.. 241 Endicott Blidg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

SAVANNAH, Ga. : 
Mgr., 35 Barnard St. 

SIOUX CITY, Ia.: Joe Garretson, Mgr., 601 
Trimble Bidg. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. (Central 
Credit Interchange Assn., Inc.) : J. L. Debes, 
Mgr., 300 Commercial Midg. 

TAMPA, Fla.: S. B. Owen, Mgr.; Miss 
Daisy Austin, Asst. Mgr., 4-5 Roberts Bldg. 

TOLEDO, Ohio: Geo. B. Cole, Mgr., 723 


Nicholas Bldg. 

TULSA, Okla.: W. A. Rayson, Mgr., 
ipal Bidg. 

WICHITA, Kans.: M. E. Garrison, Megr., 
1011 Beacon Bidg. 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio: J. R. 
Mgr., 1108 Mahoning Bank Bidg. 


Theo. J. Doepke, Mer., 
Box 783). 


Frank Colquitt, Asst. 


New York 


Munic- 


Goldstein, 


Unattached Association Bureaus 


Leonari, 


Allen, Mgr., 
Megr., 
F. C, Delano, Mgr., 


BALTIMORE, Md.: Ira L. Morningstar, 
City National Bank Bldg. 

BO 

DENVER, Colo. : Lowe, Mer., 414 

L PASO, Texas: T. E. 

Mgr. 

GREAT pares Mont.: EB. R. 
Pittsburgh Block. 

LEXINGTON, Ky.: John D. 
First. State Bank Bldg. 

NEW CASTLE, Pa.: Roy M. Jamison, Mer.., 
1700 Granby St. 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah: 
Mgr., Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 

SA FRANCISCO, Cal.: F. 8. Jefferies, 
Regie Bldg. 

,» Wash.: W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 

31 McLain Bldg. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.: J. H. J. Reinhard, 
Mgr., 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 
Mgr., 100 Hopkins Place. 
BOISE, Idaho: D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise 
STON, Mass.: H. A. Whiting, Mgr., 136 
Federal St. 
David F. 
Empire Bldg. 
Blanchard, Mgr., 
620 Caples Bldg. 
FORT SMITH, Ark.: Mrs. Ethel Bollinger, 
Mgr., 422 Ford Bldg. 
HELENA, Mont.: P. G. Schroeder, Mgr., 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa.: R. H. Coleman, Mgr., 
Box 905. 
412 Fayette National Bank Bldg. 
LIVINGSTON, Mont.: F. J. Habein, 
LOS ANGELES, Cal: 
Higgins Bldg. 
332 Safe Deposit ‘and Trust Bidg. 
NORFOLK, Va. : Shelton N. Woodard, Mer., 
PORTLAND, Ore.:' O, A. Coté, Mgr., 641 
Pittock Bldg. 
Walter Wright, 
Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 
SAN ANTONIO, Texas: H. A. Hirshberg, 
SAN DIBGO, Cal.: Carl O. Retsloff, Jes 
573 Spreckles Bldg. ae ae 
Mgr., 605 Wells Fargo poe 
POKANE, Wash. : dD Meikle, Mgr., 718 
TACOM 
ts W. Va.: W. B. Downs, Mgr., 
WILMINGTON, N. C.: Harri N : 
Mgr., Murchison Bld dg. — 
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“Have You a Certificate from the 
National Institute of Credit?” 


HE time is not far off when this ques- 

tion will be asked of the man who 
seeks the position of Credit Manager. He 
is likely to receive little consideration 
unless he has a certificate, either of an 
Associate (A. N. I. C.) or of a Fellow 
(F. N. I. C.) of the National Institute of 
Credit. 


The accountant today is certainly handicapped if 


Course in Credits and Collections 


The text book used is “ Credits and Collections ” 
by Ettinger and Golieb. The topics covered are: 


INTRODUCTION—The Work of the Credit Man—Theory 
of Panics—What is Credit?—Various Definitions 
of Credit, etc. 

Forms or Crepit—General Acceptability and Limited 
Acceptability, etc. 

CLASSES OF CREDIT AND CREDIT MACHINERY—Mercantile, 
Personal, Banking and Investment Credit, etc.— 
Personal Credit, etc. 

Tue DuTIEs AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE CREDIT MAN— 
Development of the Credit Man, etc 

ELEMENTS DETERMINING THE CREDIT Risks—Is_ the 
Credit Good? etc. 

Sources or Crepit INrorMATION—General and Special 
Agencies—Interchange of Ledger Experience—Retail 
Credit Bureaus—Salesmen, Attorneys and Banks— 
Miscellaneous. 

Tue FInanciAL STATEMENT—Value of Financial State- 
ment, etc. 

CONSTRUCTION AND ANALYSIS OF STATEMENT—Interpre- 
tation of the Financial Statement, etc. 

CoLLections—Importance of Prompt Collections, etc. 

LecAL REMEDIES OF THE CrEDITOR—Unpaid Seller’s Lien, 
etc. 

EXTENSIONS, COMPOSITIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS—The Con- 
dition of the Debtor, etc. 

Bankruptcy, INSOLVENCY AND RECEIVERSHIPS—Origin of 
Bankruptcy Legislation, etc. 

Crepit SarecuaArps—Guarantees—Form of Guaranty— 
Credit Insurance, etc. 


he is not able to put the initials C. P. A. after his 
name. 


The holder of a certificate from the N. I. C. is 
a marked man. He has demonstrated that he has 
ambition, willingness to work and a capacity for 
study. 

Associates and Fellows of the National Institute 
of Credit will be the leading credit men of to- 
morrow. The logical first step toward securing 
the Institute degree is one of the two correspond- 
ence courses now given by the Institute. 


Course in Basic Economics 


“ Some study of Economics is at once a practical 
necessity and a moral obligation.” To whom can 


these words apply with more force than to the 
business man? 


The course in Economics is based on Clay’s 
“Economics,” with lectures, problems, and read- 
ing assignments to go with the text, covering the 
major facts and problems of American business 
and social life. 


The ten lectures are: 


1. The value and Importance of Economic 


Study. 

Capitalism, Socialism, Communism and 
Bolshevism. 

The Trust Problem in the United States. 
Our American Monetary System. 

The War and Inflation. 

Panics and Depressions. 

The Labor Problem. 

The Problem of the Profiteer. 

The, Institution of Private Property. 


Individual Opportunity and Social Re- 
sponsibility. 


SPP PN AYP 
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Are you ready to enroll in these courses, which have behind 
them the full weight of the National Association of Credit Men? 


You will be glad you cut this out 


National Institute of Credit 
of the National Association ‘of Credit Men 
(John Whyte, Ph.D., Director) 
41 Park Row, New York 


Without obligation on me ve may send me full information on the N. I. C. Correspondence Course in CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS. Check here: 


Iso tell me about the N. I. C. Correspondence Course in ECONOMICS. Check here: ; 
Send me information about the full requirements for the degrees of Associate and Fellow of the Nutional Institute of Credit. 


Check here: 0) 
Please print name 
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single item of expense. 


In Two Months 
You Will Write a Check 


THIS check will be a large one, covering what is perhaps your largest 
The payee will be the Treasury Department. 










Where such a large amount of money is involved, you must be sure that 
your tax liability has been accurately determined. Sound business management 
demands that you secure every advantage to which you are entitled. 


Are you sure that you understand the exact effect of the new Revenue Act 


upon your business? 


Have you figured out whether it is better to tax income 


from the sale of capital assets separately from ordinary income? What consti- 
tutes a capital asset in your business? These are points where a difference in in- 


Footnotes showing changes in 
the law enable you to tell at a 
glance whether any section is the 
same as the old law or in what 
respects it is different. 

Index always up to date, re- 
ferring you to the latest ruling 
or decision issued—a great time 
saver. 

Digest of all Government 
Bulletin Rulings makes it un- 
necessary to search through the 
original bulletins for informa- 
tion; a special index permits in- 
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PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 4 






This Coupon insures immediate delivery 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A Few | 
Art Metal Construction Co. 
teel Co. | 
Chemical — Bank 
Cheney Brothe 
The Crane Co. 
Dodge Pao 
Ernst & Erns 
Ford, Bacon H Davis 
Heverle & Hay 


Credit Men! 





terpretation means dollars and cents. 





Street .. 






PRENTICE-HALL 
FEDERAL TAX SERVICE 


A loose-leaf Service covering all Federal taxes. 
of the law and of all rulings and decisions. 









These Exclusive Features Save Time and Insure Accuracy 


stant reference to any bulletin. 

Depreciation tables give you 
the rates on 1200 different 
items, alphabetically arranged. 
These rates are taken from 
court cases, commission reports, 
and other authoritative sources. 

Specimen returns show how 
each item of these taxes is cal- 
cylated. The new forms make 
this feature especially valuable. 

Explanatory advice on obscure 
provisions, such as net gain from 
the sale of capital assets, gifts, 








With so much at stake you can afford 16 7 ¢ cents a day 
"eh - 


semanas: tn ns 


Please send me at once your 1922 Federal Tax Service 
for which I will send you $60 in ful! payment. 
Name ..... 


Firm ... 





These advertisers are buying space 


It will pay you to be sure. 


Contains the complete text 
Constantly up to date. In addition: 


in YOUR magazine. 


Use the 





etc. In addition to all official 
matter, you will find the well- 
considered opinion of lawyers 
and accountants as to the appli- 
cation of these provisions in spe- 
cific cases. 

Convenient arrangement. All 
material—law, rulings,  deci- 
sions, and editorial explanation 
—on the same subject is grouped 
in one place. The time saved 
by this feature will alone pay 
for the Service. 


" NEW YORK 





Subscribers 


International Paper Oo. 

irviag National Bank (N. Y.) 
Jobns-Manville Co. 

Pacific Steamship Co. 

The Procter & Gamble Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

Sargent & Co. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co 

Swift & Co. 

Wolf & Co. 
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NORMALCY IN business is a state of constant change. The sooner men learn to 
fashion their work accordingly, the safer and more profitable will be their business. 

‘The yesterday of many a concern differs vastly from its today; the state of 
its (omorrow may depend on policies adopted today. 

With business in constant flux, it is clear that credit files must be kept sharply 
up to date. Is there a better wav, a more tell-tale method than that provided by 
the reciprocal interchange of information? 

The Association’s forms for interchanging information and keeping files in 
harmony with changing conditions—the Credit Interchanae Blank and Property 
Statement Blank—are being adopted by a steadily increasing number of members. 

Through these forms are to be had precisely the experience others are having 
with accounts of mutual interest. 


ow 


ot* 


Samples and prices of these Association blanks sent on request 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


41 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Engraved by Timotuy CoLe 


MLL YOUR LIFE you have bought things by the trade- 
«mark * * *- shoes, food, machines, clothing; for a 
trademark guarantees good faith, fair value, satisfactory 
service. Has it occurred to you that so intangible a 
thing as fire insurance can be bought in exactly the same way? 


The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company is stamped 
on every policy. For more than a century it has signified financial 
stability and business integrity. In all that time the company. 
whose mark it is has never failed to fulfill a promise. By this 
mark you can identify truly sound indemnity against loss by fire. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
write practically every form of insurance except life 











Organized le ‘ Cash Capital 
| $12,000,000 


Testing Our Mettle 


1921 brought a real test to our fire insurance institu- 
tions. Heavy losses and expenses coupled with a reduced 
premium income, caused a considerable strain in some 
quarters. 


Under such circumstances the dependability of our 
strong companies proved to be the foundation that up- 
held the security of the business of fire insurance 


The Home of New York, as America’s Largest and 
Strongest Fire Insurance Company, was privileged to 
play an important part in this work of protecting 
American commerce and industry. 


THE HOME “ccweaxy NEW YORK 


_ ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
President 


56 Cedar Street, New York 


Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, 
Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH _ REPUTATION SERVICE 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

The complete audit of the commercial borrower’s statement by depend- 
able certified public accountants is a form of business insurance that should 
be encouraged in all lines of industrial and mercantile activity. There has 
been a marked tendency during the past few years on the part of business 
men to recognize the value of the complete audit, because they realize that 
an examination of their records by disinterested and capable certified public 
accountants eliminates guess work and serves to establish the essential facts 
of business as they really are. I commend the complete certified public N 


audit as an instrument of great and growing value in the development of 7 
American business and the safeguarding of credit. : 
Published in the interest of better Business } 
sy ERNST & ERNST } 
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A National Magazine of Business Fundamentals 
(Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations) 
Published Monthly by the National Association of Credit Men, at East Stroudsburg, Pa. ™ 


William Walker Orr, Editor Rodman Gilder, Managing Editor , 
Executive and Editorial Offices, 41 Park Row, New York City, N, Y. 
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. R. Montgomery 


Abe Pp, : Shealey 


JACKSONVILLE, Fila.: Jacksonville Ad- 
justment and Credit Interchange ee A. j. 


Brown, Mgr., 301 Law or te te 
eee CITY, Mo.: Adim, Megr., 
g 


C. Smith, Asst. Mgr., 318° Hail 
Me ENOXVILLE. Tenn.: H. M. Barnett, Megr.; 
Asst. Mgr., 620 Holston National 


Unattached Association Bureaus 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.: J. H. J. Reinhard, 
Mer., 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 
Ira L. Morningstar, 


Credit Interchange 
Bureaus 


BALTIMORE, Md.: 


Megr., 100 Hopkins Place. 
CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCHANGE J. J. Mitchell, 


BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF CREDIT MEN: E. B. Moran, 
Mgr., 510 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cooperating Association Bureaus 


ATLANTA, Ga.: C. L. Williamson, 
304 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
AUGUSTA, Ga.: B. Oliver, 
Campbell Bldg. 
B LLINGS, Mont.: Raymond Hough, Megr., 
J. W. Farrell, Asst. Mgr., Oliver Bldg. 
BUFFAL LO, N. Y.: Howard C. Ferrell, Magr., 
McCallum, 


1001 Mutual ‘Life Bidg. 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.: J. H. 

Me. 517 oon National Bank Bldg. 
HICA F. - Alexander, Mgr., Room 

234 256 W * Adan 'S t. 
sa 228 Wa Ohio: R. M. Byland, Mgr., 

Citizens National Bank and Trust Bldg. 
CLARKSBURG, W. Va.: U. R. Hoffman, 


Mgr, 410 Union Bank Bldg. 
LEVELAND, Ohio: D. W. Cauley, Mer., 
A. O. Innis, 


326 Engineers Bldg. 
COL BUS, Ohio: 
New First National Bank Bldg. 
DECATUR, Ill.: H. S. McNulta, Mgr., 703 


Milliken Bldg. 

DES MO NES, Iowa: Central Iowa Credit 
Interchange Bureau, Don Neiman, Megr., 
820-824 Fleming Bldg. 

DETROIT, Mich.: "O. A. Montgomery, Mgr. ; 
— M. Oppenheimer, Asst. Mgr., 622 Farwell 


SOLUTH, Minn.: (Superior, Wisc.): E. G. 
Robie, NS 415 Lonsdale Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
es VILLE, Ind.: H. W. Voss, Mgr., 108 


So. 
Ind. : 


Mgr., 
Mgr., 6 


Mgr., 410 


PORT “WAYNE, Northern 
Credit Interchange Bureau, V. H. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. : Frank V. Blakely, 
Mgr., 450 Houseman Bldg. 

GREEN BAY, Wisc.: C. B. Dockry, Mgr., 
Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 

NTINGTON, W._ Va._ (Tri-State Credit 
and Adjustment Bureau): E. Townshend, 
Mer. ; - C. Harrold, Asst. Mgr., 1026 Fourth 
ve. 


Indiana 
Lodde, Megr., 


. Mer., 


Bank Bldg. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.: Chas. A. 
Mgr.; Miss Ora Jackson, Asst. 
Trust Bldg. 

LYNCHBURG, Va.: 
M. A. ane Asst. Mer., 405 Lynch Bldg. 

—_— , Ga.: A. F. McGhee, Mgr., 5 Jacques 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.: Theo. J. 
Randolph Bldg. (P. O. Box 783). 
MILWAUKEE, Wisc.: Jas. G. 


605 Mayer Bldg. 
R. E. Buckingham, 


Fitzgerald, 
Mgr., 45 U. S 


R. T. Clark, Mrg.; Mrs. 


Doepke, Mear., 
Romer, Mgr., 


NASHVILL Tenn.: 
Mgr., 326 Stahlman Bldg. 

NEWARK, N. J.: North Jersey Association 
of Credit Men, Geo. A. Kuhn, Mgr., 287 Wash- 
ington St. 
NEW ORLEANS, .: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 
608 Louisiana Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA city, Okla. : 
Megr., 307 Mercantile Bldg. 

OMAH A, Neb: W. BR. 
Peters Trust Bldg. 

PHIL ADELPHIA, Pa. 
1011 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.: A. C. Bunce, 
1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.: G. F. Bentrup, Mgr., 510 
Locust St. 

ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS (Northwestern 
Jobbers’ Credit Bureau): W. Marin, Megr., 
R. A. Colliton, Asst. Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

SAVANNAH, Ga.: Asst. 
Mgr., 35 Barnard St. 

srOUn CITY, ia.: 601 

New York 
L. Debes, 


Eugene Miller, 
Bernd, Mer., 
: A. an 


420 
Worrall, Mgr., 
Mgr., 


Frank Colquitt, 


Joe Garretson, Mgr., 
Trimble Bldg. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. (Central 
Credit Interchange Assn., Inc.): 
Mer., 300 Commercial‘ Bldg. 

TAMPA, Fia.: S. B. Owen, Mar. ; Miss 
Daisy Austin, Asst. Megr., 4-5 Roberts Idg. 

TOLEDO, Ohio: Geo. B. Cole, Mgr., 723 
Nicholas Bldg. 

TULSA, Okla.: W. 


A. Rayson, Mgr., Munici- 
pal Bld 
WICHITA, Kans. : 


M. E. Garrison, Megr., 
1011 Beacon Bld 


g. 
YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio: J. R. Goldstein, 
1108 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 


BOISE, Idaho: D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise 
City National Bank Bidg. 


Mass.: H. 
Federal St. 
DENVER, Colo. : 


A. Whiting, Mgr., 136 


David F. Lowe, Mgr., 414 
Empire Bldg. 

EL PASO, Texas: T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 
620 Caples Bidg. 

oa SMITH, Ark.: Mrs. Ethel Bollinger, 

ME REAT FALLS, Mont.: E. R. Leonard, 
Megr., 422 Ford Bldg. 

HELENA, Mont.: P. G. Schroeder, Megr., 
Pittsburgh Block. 
sO Pa.: R. H. Coleman, Mgr., 

ox 

LEXINGTON, Ky.: John D. Allen, Mgr., 
412 Fayette National Bank Bldg. 

LIVINGSTON, Mont.: F. 5. Habein, Megr., 
First State Bank Bidg. 

LOS ANGELES, Soa: F. C. Delano, Megr., 
Higgins Bldg. ; 

NEW CASTLE, PA.: Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 
332 Safe nga and Trust Bldg. 

NORFOLK, Va.: Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 
221-222 Brokers Exchange Bldg. 

PORTLAND, Ore.: O. A. Cote, Mgr., 641 
Pittock Bldg. 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah: Walter Wright, 
Mer., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 

SAN ANTONIO, Texas: H. A. Hirshberg, 
Mer., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

SAN DIEGO, Cal.: Carl O. Retsloff, Megr., 
573 Spreckles Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal: F. S. Jefferies, 
Mgr., 605 Wells Fargo Bldg. 

SEATTLE, Wash.: H. S. Gaunce, Mgr., Rail- 
way Exch. Bldg. 

SPOKANE, Wash.: J. D. Meikle, Mgr., 718 
Realty Bldg. 

TACOMA, Wash.: W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 
Tacoma Bldg. 

WHEELING, W. Va.: W. B. 
31 McLain Bldg. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.: 
Mer.. Murchison Bldg. 


Downs, Mgr., 


Harriss Newman, 
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BUREAU, 


CREDIT INTERCH ANGE 
White, Mgr. = 


41 Park Row, New York, 
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EVERY DAY 
OF YOUR 


LIFE 


As a Property Owner 
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your interests are exposed to loss from various hazards. 





In a leaflet, recently prepared, photographs of the | 
worst of these hazards are shown. After seeing the | 
damage actually done in certain cases, you will better 
appreciate why it is so necessary to carry the proper 

insurance. 





Send for a copy of this leaflet, “Every Day of Your 
Life.” Then see the Fidelity-Phenix agent in your city | 
for complete protection. | 


6 5 Ae RRS eS eS 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
C. R. STREET, President 















Home Office 
80 Maiden Lane 
i. 


Cash 
Capital 
$2,500,000.00 


Managing Branch Offices 
MONTREAL 









CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


SIR RR SUAS. 
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History Repeats Itself 


History repeats itself. Today 
it is the “agricultural bloc,” 
which, in the distress of an uneven 
deflation that has borne harder upon 
the farmer than most city men can 
appreciate, occupies our attention. 
The determined group in our main 
legislative hall at _Washingion is 
seeking special relief for our agricul- 
turalists in the form of easier credits. 
Thirty or forty years ago it was the 
Free Silverite .and Populist who 
were demanding cheaper.moneg,and 
more of it, and who-forced a“clear™ 
alignment of so-called hard-money 
men led by William McKinley. The 
name today is different, the circum- 
stances somewhat different, but the 
movement has the same motive— 
cheaper money then, cheaper credits 
now. 

Numerous measures are being 
offered by the agricultural bloc, the 
object of which is simply to put at 
the disposal of farmers the credit 
facilities of the Federal Reserve 
banks. The country recognized how 
dangerous was the agitation of a lit- 
tle over a generation ago and vigor- 
ously stamped it out; the country 
must be made to recognize now that 
the present case is parallel and that 
there is the greatest danger in intro- 
ducing politics into the control of 
our Federal Reserve system and 
putting the resources of that system 
in the hands of or at the service of 
any special group. 


CREDIT MEN’S DEEP INTEREST IN 
FARMERS’ WELFARE 


Qur protest against unfair de- 
mands by the agriculture bloc is not’ 
to be charged to indifference or cal- 
lousness as to the conditions now pre- 
vailing over our agricultural states. 
Perhaps none understand quite so 
well as the men who handle the 
credits of commerce that prosperity 
on our farms means prosperity 1 
our industries, and that failure on 
our farms, whether of crops or mar- 
kets, means inevitably shrinking 
business and bankruptcies in indus- 
try and merchandising. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men was among the first to point out 
how severely the unevenness of the 
deflation process was bearing upon 
the farmer and was the first to fore- 
see that this would mean sharp con- 
traction of the farmers’ debt-payinz 
and merchandising buying power 
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until the adjustment had passed 
through every line of business. 

The men of credit, therefore, are 
interested in finding and applying 
constructive measures of relief. They 
are against, however, proposals that 
but serve to fool the farmer, pro- 
posals which are offered merely jo 
gain thé farmer vote but do not 
reach his problem at all and more- 
over are economically and in the long 
run politically unsound. 


What Every Credit 
Man Needs. 


O MANY a credit man the National 

Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men is like an inex- 
haustible library filled with books rich 
in ideas that may be called into play at 
a moment’s notice. He needs this re- 
source more this year than ever before. 
Determine now that you will be a mem- 
ber of the greatest convention in the 
Association’s history.—to be held at In- 
dianapolis in June, 1922. 


ATTA STN 


A careful reader of the Federal 
Reserve Act must be struck with the 
emphasis it lays upon service to agri- 
cultural borrowers. A study of in- 
terborrowings of the Federal Re- 
serve banks must convince anyone 
that the Federal Reserve Board has 
been disposed to interpret liberally 
the provisions of the Act in regard to 
agricultural borrowings. We _ find 
through the readjustment period even 
down to the present that the inter- 
borrowings have favored especially 
the great agricultural districts. 

If then the managers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks have exerted 
their fullest powers in helping agri- 
culturalists over this distressful per- 
iod, as is quite clearly the case, where 
does the fault lie? The remedy is 
certainly not in doing anything that 
will diminish the liquidness of the 

reserves held by the Federal Reserve 
banks. In this direction are dangers 
against which we must be unceasingly 
vigilant. To discriminate in favor of 
six-months agricultural paper is as 
far as it is safe for the Federal Re- 
serve banks to go if the banking re- 
serves of the nation are to be kept 
liquid. 

THE REMEDY 

The solution is to be found as fol- 
lows: 

First, the farmers and the banks 
of agricultural regions must co-oper- 
ate with the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties in furnishing that information 


regarding the resources and _liabili- 
ties of borrowers necessary to de- 
termine whether notes offered are 
such as are proper:to re-discount in 
the. Federal Reserve bank. The 
farmer must be educated through the 
agricultural schools, through the 
help of banking associations, through 
the co-operation of business interests 
with farmers’ organizations to appre- 
ciate the fact that there are limits be- 
yond which the Federal Reserve 
‘banks cannot safely go quite apart 
from any law they may succeed in 
passing. 

Second, economists, bankers, busi- 
ness men and others must give 
thought to providing the farmer 
with credit facilities which shall fit 
into his requirements for longer term 
credits than it is safe for the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to provide. 

Third, the agricultural sections of 
the country must be brought into 
closer touch with the Federal Re- 
serve system by having a larger por- 
tion of the agricultural banks within 
that system. So long as in the 
largest agricultural states individual 
banks remain out of the Federal Re- 
serve system, so long will those states 
fail to enjoy, to the extent to which 
their wealth and capacity entitle 
them, the facilities of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. It is startling to note 
that in Nebraska 83 per cent. of the 
banks of the state are not in the Sys- 
tem, in Kansas 81 per cent., in Mis- 
souri 90 per cent., in Louisiana 81 
per cent., in Mississippi 91 per cent., 
in Georgia 83 per cent., in Nortn 
Carolina 84 per cent., in Wisconsin 
81 per cent., and in North Dakota 79 
per cent. ‘Wide stretches of these 
states, therefore, can tap the re- 
sources of the Federal Reserve banks 
only through some member bank 
located in a distant city. This fact 
places too great a burden upon the 
small number of banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. They are under pressure to re- 
discount at the Federal Reserve bank 
beyond the limits of their own safetv 
and that of the Federal Reserve bank 
of their district. 


An important phase of the prob- 
lem, therefore, is to create a public 
sentiment in favor of a unified bank- 
ing system, and perhaps further to 
work out a plan which will attract 
into the Federal Reserve system, on 
a modified basis, a larger number of 
smaller banks located in scattered 
agricultural communities. 
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The New 2 ton Heavy Duty Autocar 


has the same outstanding characteristics as the 


5 ton Heavy Duty Autocar which has proved 
so phenomenally economical. 


eee ete EFFECTED 


VFEATURES Cost of Rane Economy of Space 
aa. a>. Maintenance in Traffic and Garage 
SS See 
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Perfectly Balanced Motor 
Cousterbalanced Crankshaft 
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Standard 11-2 ton Autocar New 2 ton Heavy Duty Autocar New 5 ton Heavy Duty Autocar 
2 — ee 4 cylinder motor 


4 cylinder motor 
Overall capa 1,000 Ibs. a Ua al ,000 ; Overall capaci 2 Ibs. 
tChawcey ‘Body and tone (Chassis, (Chassis 


, #& and ieee) 
Type F, 97-in. wheelbase chassis ., 1950 Type H, J14-in. wheelbase chassis - : $2950 Type Y,. 120-in. wheelbase chassis : $3950 
Uniaden Chassis weight, 3600 1 ien Chassis weight, 


en Chassis weight, 7200 
Type G, | 120-in. wheelbase hee ; "$2050 Type K, 138i, wheelbase chassis $3075 Type B, "156-n, wheelbase dicta "$4100 
aden Chassis weight, 3700 Ibs. nm Chassis w laden Chassis weight, 7400 Ibs. 


All prices F. O. B. padiacis Pa. 


. THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. (Established 1897) 


Wherever there’s a road 





